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y Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical refigion ta 
summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] © 
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' Unitarian,’ ” 


Editorial. 


HE famine in India is so horrible that the thought of 
it reduces the pleasure of living. It does not lift 
the burden for us to remember that famines have 
occurred in that country with dreadful regularity 
during the past ages, A few years since we had 

congratulated ourselves that the pestilence and the famine 
had been brought under the control of science and political 
economy. Now we are living with the daily consciousness 
that many millions of our fellow-creatures suffer the pangs of 
hunger, and that millions will die of starvation. The blame 
is being distributed among many, with a large margin left to 
be accounted for by a drought for which at present no one 
can suggest a remedy. The British government in India 
might have done more to provide the water upon which the 
crops depend. The native princes seem to be hardened by 
tradition and habit; and the millions who live close to the 
soil are too short-sighted and helpless to foresee the evil and 
avoid it. Meanwhile the awful drought goes on, the parched 
soil yields no fruit, drinking-water dries up, and millions of 
lives shrivel in the fierce heat and perish. At the same time 
in Africa, in drought and heat and dust-storm, the money 
that might go to the relief of India is used to destroy, in 
the wide-spread desolation of war, other lives still more valu- 
able. And yet both war and famine are among the prevent- 
able evils with which modern society can successfully deal, 
and with which it will deal in the near future. 


wt 


Mr. Ettot’s action in declining the call to the South Con- 
gregational Church has not failed to cheer and encourage 
the active workers in the Unitarian cause, and many have 
expressed pleasure and gratification at Mr. Eliot’s decision. 
They speak of new confidence and enthusiasm in the 
churches, and pledge loyalty and generous aid to the Asso- 
ciation. “The decision,” writes one minister; “will com- 
mend itself even te the most disappointed in the result.” 
Another says, “We must do all we can to keep him from 
regretting the choice he has made.” Another says, “A 
right and noble decision, one which will splendidly magnify 
the office and. raise the mora/e of all our ministry.” Not 
the least welcome is a letter that has come to Mr. Eliot, 
reading as follows: “ Dear Sir,— Your decision to remain 
secretary of the Association prompts the enclosed for the 
furtherance of your endeavor to raise $75,000 for the 
seventy-fifth anniversary. I dislike publicity given to my 
name. Please credit the amount sent to ‘A Somerville 
“The enclosure was a cheque for five thousand 


dollars, Let it be remembered that only about two months 
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remain of the financial year of the Association. More than 
half the amount called for remains to be raised. In plan- 
ning for the work of the coming year, it is necessary to know 
in advance whether there can be an increase of effort and 
expenditure. Let the suéscription paper pass, that the gifts 
of the churches may not be exposed to the chances of the 
contribution-box and the state of the weather. 


& 


Tue Watchman (Baptist), commenting on Mivart’s con- 
demnation by Archbishop Vaughan, states a sound canon of 
criticism. The editor says: “In a word, the question is 
whether, when revelation is contradicted by demonstrated 
fact, the fact should be denied or revelation reinterpreted. 
In our own communion we have escaped the heresy trials 
that have agitated other churchés, because we believe that 
the demonstrated fact is a thought of God as well as the 
Written Word, and that the Written Word should be in- 
terpreted in the light of the demonstrated fact. There are, 
to be sure, some among us who do not accept this position ; 
but the genius of our denominational ‘Jife is against them, 
and the future of religion is not with them. Science and 
revelation can never contradict each other; and, when a 
statement of scientific truth has been: rigorously demon- 
strated, our only alternative is to re-exanfine our interpreta- 
tion of revelation. Bearing in mind that the word demon- 
strated in this connection is to be construed in the most 
exact sense, and that a forced reconciliation is worthless, 
and that the solution of many apparent contradictions is to 
be held in abeyance, that is a sound principle.” 


ot 


Tue Essex Hall Year Book for 1g00 contains lists of con- 
gregations, ministers, various religious missionary societies 
in Great Britain, The names of the district associations are 
interesting because they carry with them associations with 
the history of the various churches which have come together 
under the common name Unitarian. In England the vari- 
ous associations as described in their titles contain Presby- 
terian, Unitarian, Free Christian, and other non-subscribing 
churches. In Scotland and Wales all are called Unitarian. 
In Ireland all are Non-subscribing Presbyterians and other 
Free Christians. Among the Ministers’ Conferences we 
find the General Baptist Assembly of Messengers, Elders, 
and Representatives, founded 1653. Also, West of Eng- 
land Presbyterian Divines. There are, including missions 
and pioneer movements, 365 congregations and 366 minis- 
ters. It is stated that ‘““‘The National Conference of Uni- 
tarian, Liberal Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, and 
other Non-subscribing or Kindred Congregations’ had its 
origin in the example set by the Unitarians of the United 
States of America.”” At this meeting the present writer, who 
had been for ten years secretary of our own Conference, read 
a paper entitled “How to form a Liberal Conference.” 
The experiences of our stormy years made it easier for our 
English brethren to organize and to avoid the difficulties 
that had troubled us. 

ae 

Mucu interest has been excited by our statement that 
some Unitarians believe in the miraculous birth of Jesus. 
Our remark applied not to ministers alone, but to the men 
and women who frequent Unitarian churches. Some young 
ministers go so far as to say that no Unitarians believe the 
doctrine, because one who believed it would not be a Unita- 
rian. Applying that remark and carrying it to its logical 
conclusion, we must say that there were few, if. any, Unita- 
rians in the country fifty or sixty years ago, when the belief 
was general. One correspondent goes so far as to desire us 
to rule out of our fellowship any one holding this belief. 
Another accuses us of “sitting on the fence’’ because we 
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state a simple fact in regard to the belief of some Unitarians 
without denouncing them. There are Catholics, Episcopa- 
lians, and others all along the line who explain away the 
miracle which was recorded in the Gospel of Matthew. In 
just what proportion Unitarians believe or reject the story of 
the miraculous birth we do not know. No doubt those who 
accept it are in a decreasing minority, but nothing is gained 
by denying facts as they exist. 


st 


Rev. Puitie H. WICKSTEED, who was the successor of 
Dr. Martineau in Little Portland Street Chapel, London, 
gives in the Contemporary Review some personal impressions 
of him. The key-note is struck in the first paragraph, which 
begins thus: “ Dr. Martineau’s position in the philosophical 
and religious world was one to which it would probably be 
difficult to find a parallel. Asa theologian, he was a quite un- 
compromising advocate of views which are very often held to 
place a man outside the Christian Church altogether ; and, as 
a critic, he adopted opinions which appeared to the great 
majority of his countrymen to undermine the historical basis 
of Christianity, and were regarded as extreme by many of 
those who adopted his own theological position. And yet he 
was regarded by the religious bodies in England as one of 
the foremost, perhaps the foremost, champion of religion 
against the materialistic tendencies of the day; and few men 
have had a more direct influence in quickening the Christian 
consciousness of two generations of Englishmen.” 


as 


Miss FRANCES POWER CopssBeE in the Contemporary Review 
furnishes some recollections of James Martineau. They show 
in stronger light than we have before seen them the tender- 
We quote the opening 
sentences. “Every age has its ideal of saints, heroes, and 
sages. Ours has seen the beginning and the close of a grand 
life, which seems to have realized almost perfectly our modern 
conception of a wise man; a man who, ‘ unhasting, unresting,’ 
pursued Truth with unreserved fidelity and humility from 
early youth to the extremest verge of mortal years. I re 
member my good friend William Henry Channing speaking 
to me with a sort of wondering reverence of this characteristic 
of Dr. Martineau. ‘Think, Miss Cobbe,’ he said, his voice 
breaking from emotion, ‘think of what it is for a man nearly 
seventy to be growing still, gaining fresh truths and follow- 
ing them, ever ready to adopt what approves itself to him, 
and never unwilling or ashamed to change. That is a truly 
living mind. Most of our minds are set in a mould after 
you.’ And that great mind he spoke of went on growing for 
twenty years afterward.” 

ae 


THE Watchman and the Evangelist seem to be entirely wise 
and discreet when they advise a correspondent not to invite 
Unitarians and Universalists to take part in union meetings 
during the week of prayer to promote a revival of religion. 
Unitarians certainly would not be at home in any attempt to 
enforce the orthodox doctrines concerning the deity of Christ, 
the eternal consequences of sin, and the necessity of regen- 
eration. They believe in the divinity of human nature, of 
which Jesus is the prime example ; of the eternal consequences 
of sin, which may at any time be modified by the eternal 
consequences of righteousness; and the necessity not of one 
regeneration, but of successful births of the spirit which may 
succeed each other forever. Unitarians could not heartily 
join in the kind of revival which our Baptist contemporaries 
describe. But, if Baptists could not heartily join in the kind 


‘of religious work which Unitarians would approve, how 
‘can they join any more heartily with *‘ orthodox” people, so 
‘called, who hold to doctrines of fear which are inhuman and 


degrading, and which are as revolting to the editors of our 


———— 


- and includes several Unitarians. 


_seek long with little return of happiness. 
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Baptist exchanges as they are to us? ‘There are doctrines 
concerning a bloody atonement and an eternal hell of fire 
and brimstone which are worse than heathen, because they 
are held by men and women who ought to know better. 
Why should they who hold them and preach them be invited 
to take part ina revival from which Universalists and 


‘Unitarians are excluded? 


& 


THE Ministers’ Union, which held a meeting at Ayer last 
Tuesday, is a good institution. Its president lastyear was 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. Its recently elected presi- 
dent is Bishop Mallalieu of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Its other officers are members of ‘various denominations, 
The following is its simple 
plan of organization: “Art. 1. This organization shall be 
known as the Ministers’ Union. 2. This Union seeks to 
promote the oneness of all believers, especially by cherishing 
the largest good will among all ministers. ©3. All ministers 
shall be considered, in full and equally, members of this 
Union while they attend its meetings. 4. The officers of 
this Union shall be such as its members may find it natural 
and convenient to appoint. 5. No action of the Union shall 
be final which is not taken with substantial unanimity.” In 
a quiet, unostentatious way this Union is doing a good work 
for the increase of good feeling among the various denomina- 


‘tions of Eastern Massachusetts. 


A Living Faith. 


It is worth while to note the fact that the doubts which 
are oppressive, which make men and women unhappy, which 
reduce hope and courage and make life seem to be not 
worth living, come always from philosophy, from the study 
of problems, and from the attempt to discover the nature of 
the divine reality, the energy which manifests itself in all 
the events of life. Without saying a word against thought 
on such high subjects, it may be helpful to show that faith 
does not come in that way. 

- The common impression is that the gréat-hearted men and 
women, who are making this a better world to live in, work 
$0 earnestly and so cheerfully because they have been able to 
solye the problems of existence to their own satisfaction ; 


whereas the truth is that their faith is strong and their hopes 


abound because they are doing something worth the doing. 
They have tasks which they see to be appointed to them by 
the needs of the world around them, and by their own desire 
to do the work which they see must be done. Whoever 
attempts any worthy work will at once feel the glow of fresh 
hopes. The very attempt to be useful excites the active 
powers. 

But, because no one always chooses the right way and 
uses the right means, the best workers are often foiled and 
for a moment defeated. But out of the defeat comes new 
wisdom. A fresh beginning is made with a higher hope, a 
stronger purpose, and greater assurance of faith. 

Sometimes the philosophic thinker is poisoned with the very 
elements he works with. He analyzes the air we breathe, 
decomposes the water we drink, and makes new combina- 
tions of the gases which make up the bulk of our bodies. 
He may come from his experiments and researches pale, de- 
pleted, poisoned; while untaught men and women, who have 
been simply eating, drinking, breathing, working, have red 
blood in their veins and the joy of life in their hearts. 

Tf one seeks faith in God, belief in immortality, trust in 


_the moral law, and certainty of the being of God and the 
mode of his revelation, and seeks such knowledge for his 


own selfish use and present comfort, he may, as many do, 
These problems 


are so vast that no man can say of any one of them: “ There, 
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that is settled: the final word is spoken.” Now I know, and, 
because I know, I can trust and be content.” In such 
researches one can with profit use his powers and spend his 
time. But let him not deceive himself or others with the 
notion that religious faith comes in that way. 

Faith springs up among the workers and the lovers, 
among the helpful and the pitiful, among those who bear 
burdens and strive with sympathy to read the meaning of 
pain and sorrow, and to put in their place joy and gladness. 
It is the hero who discovers, and not the philosopher. The 
man of action advances into new worlds of achievement 
and of revelation: the philosopher comes after to explain, 
to put in order, and to record that which came by flashes of 
inspiration into the willing hearts and active minds of those 
who have learned that the life is the light of men. 

Mischievous doubt is a malady of idleness. Spiritual 
faculties which are unused are beset with cramps, neuralgias, 
neurasthenias, and all the other ails which go with culture 
and laziness. Often the poor doubter, who bemoans himself 
and laments because he cannot trust and believe, would have 
a fresh access of spiritual vitality if he should bestir himself, 
get up, move about, and go to work. For this kind of 
spiritual collapse there has been too much nursing and 
coddling. 

To a complaining invalid, who thought herself to be the 
victim of progressive paralysis, a wise physician said: ‘We 
will call this neurasthenia. Now you don’t need any medi- 
cine; and you don’t need me, excepting as.a friend to keep 
up your courage. You can do things if you think you can, 
and you will get well if you think you will.” He advised her 
to put away her doubts and fears. “ But,” she said, “these 
symptoms are new. I never suffered in this way before.” 
“ Then,” said the doctor, “you are lucky. You ought to be 
thankful for that.” After meditating for a while with some 
ups and downs of hope and fear, the patient took the physi- 
cian’s advice, and recovered. She went to work as if the 
world about her was sick and sinful, and not she. In help- 
ing others, she helped herself. Sickly doubts about the uni- 
verse and the nature of things commonly disappear if treated 
in the same way. at 


Unpalatable rth 


As Unitarians, the strictures of our orthodox critics, com- 
posed in large part of prejudice and ignorance, need not 
worry us. Few of us, on this account, will spend sleepless 
nights. Such evils correct themselves in time. They are 
not to be handled directly front face. Assertion and counter- 
assertion, parry and thrust, are of little avail. The slow 
but sure spread of enlightenment will disperse the shadows 
of misconception without fuss or fury on our part. 

Truth-speaking is not popular or pleasant. Without a 
little series of fictions, kept up by considerable effort, we 
could not get along with the neighbors. We must slur over 
many things, skating on thin ice, in order to associate. The 
thing that bites like acid is criticism from the inside. The 
religious prodding we get from that source is apt to tell. 
One of the subjects over which we, as liberals, must mourn 
with a sense of shame is the ease with which Unitarians slip 
out of the traces, a certain cowardliness manifested by them 
in failing to stand up stanchly for their faith. 

“Why are you so blunt in calling yourself a Unitarian be- 
fore all those Episcopalians and Presbyterians?” says one 
friend to another. “Why could you not have slurred it over, 
and said you were a liberal, or a Congregationalist, or what 
not? Did you not see Mrs. So-and-so put up her eyeglasses 
in that way she has, and say, ‘ Really, do tell me what the 
Unitarians believe!’ ” 

There is too much slurring over of this sort in our ranks, 
for the sake of popularity and social position. We have too 
long occupied the apologetic, excusatory attitude toward the 
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world. We need Unitarians with stronger backbones. An 
invertebrate Christian is of little use in any denomination. 
Thousands of Unitarians do nothing for their faith ex- 
cept to excuse and conceal it. They allow their children to 
go into the Episcopal church and finally to be confirmed. 
They say to you privately, and with bated breath: ‘ You 
know I was brought up a Unitarian, but my husband’s busi- 
ness requires us to attend an orthodox church, and finally 
my family have joined there, and I go there because we 
don’t like to be separated; but I never can repeat the creed, 
and there are many things that grate upon me. I am a 
Unitarian at heart. I don’t believe the orthodox tenets, 
though I hear them every Sunday.” 

The confider of this pleasant information expects to re- 
ceive some tacit approval for a course so disingenuous and 
untrue. This kind of deceit in business or in the affairs of 
daily life would be judged dishonest. Why is it less so in 
religion? If we are invertebrate to this degree, weaving 
with one hand what we unravel with the other; if we hold 
the faith so laxly that we are indifferent whether it is taught 
to our children; if we are so irresponsible and flaccid mor- 
ally that we do not feel that we have any stake in the com- 
munity, any duty to perform toward the young, any influence 
to cast into the scale for truth and righteousness, what pos- 
sible good can our religion do to us or to the world? We 
have sold our principles for a mess of pottage. We have 
hidden our little talent in a napkin, lest the revelation should 
give us a cold shoulder or a sarcastic look. We have 
yielded so basely to the world that, compared with us, the 
jelly-fish is an animal of high organization. ‘The religious 
jelly-fish is in every church,— the liberal who, as soon as he 
casts off the trammels of the old faith loses all thought of 
fidelity, of standing fast by convictions, of putting hand to 
the plough and not looking back toward the good orthodox 
things of this world, of doing his share of the work and 
bearing his part of the load. 

We stand for something distinctive or we do not. Non- 
conformity is the test applied to us, to see if we are true. If 
we think our secret belief or unbelief is going to perfect and 
mellow a fine character, in spite of grovelling outward con- 
formity to opinions and practices we inwardly deny, we are 
sadly mistaken. The result is that lukewarm product for 
which Saint Paul had so profound a contempt. The effort 
to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds is impossible 
and ridiculous. We cannot be Unitarians without giving up 
something and doing something. ‘There will be people who 
know nothing about us or wish to know, who, if they do not 
despise us, will at least condemn. They will partake. of 
liberal cream from their own pulpit, and think it sweet and 
nutritious under an assumed name; but they will shudder at 
the true appellation when it is offered to them in a Unitarian 
pitcher. 

We must expect, for a long time to come, to see a slight 
lifting of eyelids in certain select circles when we avow our- 
selves Unitarians. There never was a time when courage to 
be unpopular was more needed. Now we may nourish our 
souls with the purity of the faith in the great gladness of 
spiritual freedom. Should the time ever come when our 
limpid, beautiful belief becomes fashionable, then great and 
unexpected dangers may arise. We may stiffen into creeds, 
grow rigid in sacerdotalism, hedge ourselves about with 
forms and rituals. But to-day we have the blessed liberty of 
the spirit, the untrammelled power of loving and serving God 
and our fellow-man, of entering into the higher life of reason, 
of thought, of aspiration, without dread of the black shadows 
of divine wrath. We may become children of the light in 
direct communion with God, owning kinship with everything 
that is holy and of good report. It is still early morning 
with us; and we may, if we will, know the child’s heart and 
the child’s joy in-the beauty and blessedness of the universe. 

If we do not respect our faith, how can we expect others 
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to respect it? By your fruits ye shall be known. Unitarian 
fruits are too often gathered in the baskets of our orthodox 
neighbors. F 

We often meet people who say that religiously they are 
just nothing at all. It sounds better than some denomina- 
tional name. To be nothing opens a wide door. It gives 
liberty to go where you please, to think as you please, or not 
to think at all. The Nothingarian finds no church of his 
order. He is not called upon to pay pew rent or to help 
support the minister. Religious vagabondage is not un- 
known in any church, but it is perhaps most frequent in ours. 
Some way a deeper loyalty to our faith should be aroused. 


If we can only make large numbers of Nothingarians, or of 


people who believe with us, but worship in the other camp, it 
is a sad showing. There is something to sacrifice: yes, 
there always is. If you are not willing to sacrifice your 
worldly interests, your ambitions, your vanities and follies, 
you may perhaps sacrifice the integrity of the truth, fidelity 
to high principle, to honor and honesty, the health and de- 
velopment of your soul. The question for the Unitarian, as 
for all others, is, The world or God, which shall it be? 


Current Topics. 


THROUGH unofficial channels the national administration 
has declared its purpose to adhere strictly to its policy of 
neutrality as between the belligerents in South Aftica. This 
announcement was made, apparently, in response to the large 
number of resolutions which have been forwarded to Wash- 


ington by various patriotic and political bodies, calling upon ~ 


the chief executive to extend the offer of his good offices 
with a view to securing a cessation of the war between 
Great Britain and the Boer republics. The President, in his 
last annual message to Congress, announced that, “had cir- 
cumstances suggested that the parties to the quarrel [in 
South Africa] would have welcomed any kindly expression 
of the hope of the American people that war might be 
averted, good offices would have been gladly tendered.” 
Great Britain, however, still adheres to the position which it 
took at the beginning of the war, when the Marquis of Salis- 
bury declared that her Britannic Majesty’s government re- 
garded the conflict in South Africa as a purely domestic 
concern, and that it would brook no external interference of 
any sort in the quarrel or the issues involved init. Under the 
circumstances the President and the Secretary of State have 
decided that the present moment is not an opportune one 
for mediation. The recent pronouncement upon the subject 
from Washington lays particular stress upon the fact that 
the administration will not make a formal offer of mediation 
until it is convinced that such an offer would be regarded 
with favor by both belligerents. 


vb 


THE President and his advisers are engaged in elaborating 
some temporary system of government for the administration 
of the Philippines until Congress shall have solved the prob- 
lem of the status of the islands and their relation to the 
United States. Gen. Otis has announced that, with the ap- 
proaching termination of the campaign which Gen. Bates is 
now conducting in the provinces at the extreme south of 
Luzon, the war in the Philippines will be ended. When 
Gen. Bates has completed his mission, the governor-general 
of the Philippines will declare the state of war at an end. 
With the issuance of that proclamation the application of the 
rules of war will terminate; and then, it is announced, the 
natives who are found with arms in their hands with a hos- 
tile purpose will be treated as guerillas. Steps are already 
being taken at Washington to preserve order in the Philip- 
pines by civil or semi-military agencies. A system of gen- 
darmerie will be established, similar in its main features to 
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that now in operation in the Canadian North-west; and the 
American regiments will be withdrawn gradually from the 
islands, as their places are taken by the projected police 
forces. The entire fersonne/ of the Philippine Commission, 
under the presidency of Judge Taft of Ohio, has already 
been selected by the President ; and the work of establishing 
a civil government in the Philippines will be thoroughly in 
hand by midsummer. Dean C. Worcester of Michigan, a 
member of the old Philippine Commission, will be a member 
of the newly selected body. 
. wt 


THE anti-imperialists are continuing their campaign with 
varying energy. At the Eastern conference of the Anti- 
imperialist League, which was held in Philadelphia at the 
end of last week, some of the most prominent public men of 
the East who are in opposition to. the policy of territorial 
expansion discussed the issues as they appear to-day. The 
interesting suggestion was made, although the conference 
took no formal action upon it, that the league throw its 
organized support in Mr. Bryan’s favor after his nomination 
shall have been secured. Erving Winslow, the secretary of 
the New England Anti-imperialist League, urged that a 
convention be held by the anti-imperialists after the two 
great parties shall have nominated their Presidential tickets, 
for the purpose of electing whom the opponents of expansion 
shall support at the polls. Hon. Carl Schurz of New York 
delivered the address of the occasion, condemning the ad- 
ministration for what the speaker understood to be its 
policy in the Philippines and in Porto Rico, calling for the 
cessation of the war in Luzon, and urging anti-imperialists 
to work for the defeat of the administration in the pending 
campaign. An unexpected feature of the proceedings of the 
conference was the adverse criticism which was made upon 
the conduct of Senator Hoar, who, it was asserted by some 
of the speakers, had aided the cause of expansion by his 
stanch support of President McKinley. 
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THE financial bill which was presented to Congress last 
week as the result of the conference between the House and 
Senate last Friday conforms in general with the well-known 
views of the Republican party upon the monetary and bank- 
ing interests of the country. One provision of the bill is 
arousing some degree of controversy among Republicans. 
It is the Jast in the bill, and reads as follows: ... “The 
provisions of this act are not intended to preclude the ac- 
complishment of international bimetallism whenever condi- 
tions shall make it expedient and practicable to secure the 
same by concurrent action of the leading commercial nations 
of the world, and at a ratio which shall insure permanence of 
relative value between gold and silver. “It is maintained by 
those who criticise the insertion of this section in the bill 
that its presence in the measure is more significant than would 
appear at a casual glance, and that, in any event, the section, 
as a part of a monetary and banking act which contains no 
declaration whatever against the participation of the United 
States in a future international conference in the interest of 
bimetallism, is superfluous. The bill, as it was reported last 
Friday, was elaborated after some animated discussion be- 
' tween the conferees, representing the House and Senate. 
Inasmuch as the bill now presumably has the approval of 
the majority in both branches, it will probably be placed 
upon the statute book in very nearly its present form. 


ad 


Aw interesting indication of the reform movement in 
Russia is contained in the news that the czar is about to 
decree the abandonment of the Julian calendar in favor of 
the Gregorian system of reckoning time. The innovation, 
which will be promulgated in the course of a few months, 
was opposed with vigor by the more conservative elements 
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in the empire ; and its adoption will be a clear concession to 
the business men, the manufacturers, and others who come 
into intimate touch with Western Europe, which universally 
recognizes the Gregorian calendar. The nations of the 
Graco-Catholic confession have a deep-rooted attachment 
for the Julian reckoning (thé so-called “old style ” calendar), 
which they have regarded as one of the indications of the 
independence of the Eastern Church from Rome. As the 
head of the Holy Orthodox Church, the Czar of Russia has 
the authority to sanction the change of calendar which is 
desired by the advanced men of Russia. Great pressure 
was brought to bear upon the czar, however, by the ecclesi- 
astics, who regarded, or affected to regard, the question of a 
system of time-reckoning for the empire as affecting the author- 
ity of the orthodox church, with an important moral bearing 
upon the solidarity of the Slavonic world, which, with the ex- 
ception of Poland and Bohemia, has adhered tenaciously to 
the Julian reckoning with much of race pride and religious 
feeling as well. Now that Russia is about to adopt the 
Gregorian calendar, a similar step may be taken by the 
other Slavonic nations of the Orthodox faith. 


ad 


Tue world watched with an interest bordering upon 
amazement the gallant stand which Gen. Cronje, with 
about 4.000 Boers, was making against Field Marshal 
Roberts and a British army of 45,000 men, near Paardeberg, 
on the Modder River. Gen. Cronje was checked at Paarde- 
berg on Sunday, February 18, while attempting to retreat 
from Magersfontein, before the onrush of Lord Roberts. 
At Paardeberg, according to the British accounts of the 
campaign, the Boer general was completely invested by his 
pursuers. Over i1oo British guns were directed upon the 
position of the Boers, and the bombardment was prosecuted 
with deadly energy. It was apparent at the outset that 
Cronje’s position was such that surrender or annihilation 
were the only alternatives open to him. The Boer general 
kept his ground, however, in the face of a terrific cannonad- 
ing. His fall was momentarily expected ; but day after day 
passed without bringing to London the eagerly expected 
news that Cronje had surrendered, and that the bitter recol- 
lection of Majuba Hill had been obliterated by a brilliant 
and effective British victory. Last Tuesday, on the anni- 
versary of Majuba Hill, Cronje surrendered with 3,000 men. 


ss 


WHILE Cronje was defending himself to the death upon 
the *Orange River, Gen. Buller was making a fourth attempt 
to relieve Ladysmith. The fighting upon the Tugela was 
especially severe at the end of last week, when, in the course 
of two days’ desultory fighting, the British general lost about 
five hundred men, dead, wounded, and captured. This list of 
casualties represents an extraordinarily heavy loss, inasmuch 
as the British did not attempt a general battle, but incurred 
their losses in a series of partial engagements. The sum 
total of Gen. Buller’s fourth advance upon Ladysmith is re- 
garded at London as satisfactory so far. The Boers have virt- 
ually abandoned the left bank of the Tugela, and their forces 
have been seriously depleted by the withdrawal of federal 
troops to oppose the advance of Field Marshal Roberts in the 
Orange Free State. It is generally predicted by trained ob- 
servers that the relief of Ladysmith is now in a fair way to 
be achieved. The indications are that a part of the forces 
under Gen. Roberts is advancing slowly and in the face of 
opposition toward the northern border of the Orange Free 
State. At Kimberley Cecil Rhodes is fast evolving the accus- 
tomed order out of the chaos of war. The diamond mines 
have been placed in something like working condition, and 
by the end of next week British machines and British workers 
will be busily engaged in the industry that has made South 
Africa the El Dorado of the world, 
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In spite of the kaiser’s clever, if rather sensational, diplo- 
macy, it does not appear that the passage of the naval bill in 
the Reichstag is reasonably assured. The measure has been 
urged with great emphasis upon the German Parliament by 
a series of ministerial utterances calculated to place the bill 
in the light of a measure absolutely necessary not only to 
the greatness, but almost to the very existence of the empire. 
The radicals and socialists have been attacking the project 
with much energy and considerable boldness of expression. 
The explanations of Admiral von Tirpitz, the minister of 
marine, upon the character of the bill as a measure of de- 
fence, have been received with outbursts of ridicule by the 
opponents of the government. The increasingly violent 
character of these protests is taken to indicate that the 
Reichstag will reject the kaiser’s plan for an increase in 
naval forces of the empire. It is confidently predicted that, 
if the Reichstag justifies present expectations by rejecting 
the bill, the kaiser will immediately dissolve the legislative 
body, and trust to the chance of the return of a Reichstag 
that will vote the required appropriations. The bill provides 
for the expenditure of $465,250,000 for the construction of 
forty-two new war-ships in all, together with the establish- 
ment of new docks and harbors and the improvement of old 
ones. The bill has been agreed upon by the federal council, 
and now requires the sanction of the Reichstag before it can 
become law. 

Pd 


Tue bare mention of the word “conscription,” in connec- 
tion with the future military possibilities in Great Britain, has 
aroused the profoundest interest upon the Continent. The 
British dictum that no man shall serve under the flag against 
his will has earned for the British system of government the 
profoundest admiration of all the disaffected of Europe, who 
point to England’s greatness as a reply to the argument 
that a nation, in order to be respected, must maintain a vast 
standing army, recruited from the workshop, the field, and 
the school, and kept in constant readiness for immediate 
operations of offence or defence. Now that the possibility of 
the incorporation of the conscription system into the British 
army has been suggested, the advanced liberal elements are 
considering the prospect with outspoken regret. On the 
other hand, the Continental governments that have built up 
enormous budgets in the continuous attempt to outvie their 
neighbors in the size, equipment, and training of their armies, 
are regarding the promise of a reversion to the system of com- 
pulsory military service in Great Britain with unmixed satis- 
faction. It is interesting to note that the British government 
recently made a positive pronouncement in Parliament, dis- 
claiming an intention to ask the country to adopt the con- 
scription system, and affirming its desire to adhere to the 
present method of recruiting the army entirely by voluntary 
enlistments. 


” 


Brevities. 


Porto Rico will furnish a fair test of our ability to manage 
a colony for the good of the colonists. : 


Beware of pious frauds. It is safe to avoid as a rascal 
any man who attempts to lay a religious basis for a business 
transaction. 


Rev. Thomas Starr King died in San Francisco March 4, 
1864, thirty-six years ago next Sunday. We print this week 
a tribute to his memory by Dr. E. E. Hale. 


One advantage of the long-range guns is that dodging is 
practicable. When a shell is from twenty to forty seconds 
on its way, there is time to get out of the range of its flight. 


Of more than $55,000,000 given to institutions of learn- 
ing last year, in the United States, it is said that less than 
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half a million was given to the colleges of the thirteen 
Southern States. 


Within the memory of middle-aged people a noble thought 
concerning personal service has for the first time been com- 
monly accepted. It is no longer honorable for any one to 


earn or to inherit gifts, graces, and treasures of any kind for — 


wholly private use. 


From the point of view of Orthodoxy there is something 
which to us seems like irreverence in the questions asked 
about the probable conduct of Jesus if he were to come to 
Kansas. If he were there, we think he would go about 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom. 


We are told constantly that the drinking habit is increas- 
ing. As a social ceremony, it may be; but, certainly, more 
and more in all athletic sports, in all work requiring steadi- 
ness of eye and hand, and in all the common routine of 
business, the drinking man is at a discount. 


A genial contemporary says of Unitarianism and Uni- 
versalism, “ All they have ever done has been to deny some 
of the greatest doctrines of the Christian Church.” One 
might say of a candle set in a candlestick to give light to all 
that are in the house, all that it had ever done was to melt 
down and to burn up a little tallow. 


A Boston Circle of the Ramabai Association has been 
formed for subscribers not only in Boston, but for individuals 
in Massachusetts who do -not belong to local circles. The 
secretary, Miss H. E. Freeman, 53 Gloucester Street, Boston, 
will promptly acknowledge all such subscriptions; and it is 
hoped that the membership may be a large one. 


Sympathy with animals humanizes and blesses men and 
women. To get into real relations with an animal in such a 
way as to understand the workings of its little mind is a 
liberal education. Even the understanding of a plant and 
all the intelligent devices by which its life is lengthened and 
perpetuated widens the outlook of the observer and may 
easily deepen in him the sentiment of reverence. 


A subscriber is hurt by our description of the conditions 
in which the childhood of President Lincoln was passed. 
We said, “‘They were scarcely better than those of the 
swine.” A cabin without a floor, and with no door but the 
skin of a wild animal, may properly be so described. But 
why should any one be disturbed by such a description who 
can with complacency think of Jesus as born in a stable and 
cradled in a manger? 


A Presbyterian minister writes to a friend: “I am coming 
to be a constant reader of the Christian Register, and am 
charmed with its spirit and its ability. I think we all owe 
a great debt to the Unitarians for their loyalty to the truth 
and their insistence upon the fundamental facts of religious 
experience as over against the theories of man-made theol- 
ogy. It is a great comfort to me to think that one can stand 
on a platform whose positions are absolutely impregnable. 
It seems to me that you Unitarians are down to hard-pan, 
and I often envy you.” 


A Post-office Mission worker has found on a lonely farm a 
correspondent who until fifty years old was tortured nearly 
to insanity by belief in everlasting fire. About six years ago 
for the first time she read our version of the glad tidings. 
She now writes: “I never think of the Unitarian faith with- 
out being reminded of these words, ‘The leaves of the tree 
shall heal the nations,’ ‘A little child shall lead them.? A 
little child to me is the Unitarian faith, which is that of 
the youngest denomination and the last established church. 
Its literature is healing to people who have been bruised and 
crushed by the religious areas, creeds, and superstitions 
of the past ages.” 


eS 
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Our English brothers have been more or less divided among 
themselves as to the need of the denominational name “ Uni- 
tarian.” The adoption of acommon name for a group of 
people who are working together saves trouble. American 
Presbyterians cannot understand how Dr. Martineau could 
be a Presbyterian. When Baptists are told that in England 
a Baptist can be a Unitarian, they resent the statement. It 
simplifies matters when Baptists, Presbyterians, and others, 
having turned away from their old creeds and accepted 
Unitarianism, come together and say, Let us henceforth drop 
our former names, and be known by a term that describes, 
identifies, and denominates us. Any group of people work- 
ing together for religious ends becomes a denomination the 
moment it is important enough to be denominated. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Sir,— In the report of the last meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Association in the 
Register of February 22 it is stated that “ certain resolutions 
passed by the secretary of the Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada were presented to the board.” This is 
obviously an error in the stenographic report, and should be 
corrected to read “resolutions passed by the directors of 
the conference,” etc. SamuEL A. ELIo7, 

Secretary A. U. A. 


The Miraculous Conception. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Two or three weeks ago a correspondent asked you for 
information as to whether, as a class, Unitarians believed in 
the immaculate conception of Jesus. 

I feel an interest in the question, as all my sympathies, 
so far as they centre in any denomination, are with the 
Unitarians. 

I always supposed, as a body, Unitarians no more be- 
lieved in the miraculous birth of Jesus than in the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the Deity, or (what is often called) the 
Divinity of Christ. 

I do not remember to ever have heard a Unitarian clergy- 
man make the statement that Jesus.could have come into the 
world except by an earthly father. 

_ Is a miraculous birth of Jesus taught in any of the creeds, 
even in conservative Unitarian churches? F. A. 


A Sea Captain’s Letter 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The following letter was sent to me some little time before 
the death of its author, who had been a parishioner of mine. 
He had been a ship captain in the China Seas, and in the 
later years of his life he was in the employ of the Cramps of 
Philadelphia. The letter accompanied the gift of a steel 
paper weight which he here describes. I think the letter is 
worth publishing. The man was as original a character as 
his letter is vigorous. C.F. D. 

My dear Mr. Dole,— You will find in this box a piece of 
steel, such as Uncle Sam’s ships are being constructed of. 
You will notice that it is bent cold, and doubled twice, a very 
severe test to put metal to that has such high tensile strength 
(60,000 pounds). I call this piece “a Christian in steel,” 
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‘because its fibre is so good. There are a lot of cast-iron 


Christians in the world; that is, they have terrible strength, 
and go along upright enough as long as they are only pulled 
one way. But their moral fibre won’t stand the twist of 
temptation, and they break. Now the true Christian is the 
one whose moral fibre is like this test piece, unbreakable. 
The strain of a great temptation comes and bends him over 
again, with still greater strain on his moral fibre; but he still 
holds on to the right and shows no flaw. 

If Christians were all of as good moral fibre, comparatively, 
as this piece of metal is, the devil would soon give up the 
job of testing them. JosePH STEELE. 


The Hearer of the Preacher’s Word. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The sermon printed in the Register of February 15, by 
Rev. Edward F. Hayward, “The Preacher and his Word,” 
suggests a view of the listener. The questions asked in that 
sermon are almost pathetic with their serious utterances. 
Yet, if ‘‘ preachers” could only be assured of the many sin- 
cere but, perhaps, too silent responses in the hearers’ hearts, 
how often would they be spared this sense of isolation on 
“‘life’s vast, lonely sea”! The timid layman may receive in 
silence; but inwrought with daily duties the ‘‘ Preacher’s 
Word,” ever and anon, stirs the soul to new and better life. 
It restrains and strengthens. It fosters hope and courage. 
It brings trust and comfort. It is not lost, but lives on and 
on; and some day, perhaps in the Great Beyond, the 
preacher will again meet his word in those who will wel- 
come him there with the assurance, “I was athirst, and ye 
gave me of the waters of life.” LISTENER. 


Unitarian Books Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The library at the Unitarian Building has received the 
following books: Parish Histories of the Brattle Street 
Church, Boston; Lexington; Billerica; Dover; Uxbridge; 
Bolton; Lancaster; Third Parish, Dedham; Westboro; 
Cohasset; Haverhill; Medford; First Parish, Hingham; 
Barre; First Parish, Brookline; Denver, Col.; Spring Gar- 
den Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; First Church, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Portland, Ore. Also, besides a number of valuable 
pamphlets, “ Fifty Years of Unitarian Life,” edited by T. H. 
Eddowes, F. LeBaron, ang G. B. Penney; “ Story of Relig- 
ion in England,” by Brooke Herford, D.D.; “ History of 
Worcester Association’; “ Story of Channing” and “Story 
of Parker,” by F. E. Cooke; A. P. Peabody’s Sermons; 
“Sketch of Elizabeth Adams,” by R. Burton; “One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of Roxbury Charitable Society”; Me- 
morial of Mary Lathrop; Sketch of Samuel Lothrop; Letters 
of Samuel Lothrop; New York Unitarian Club Memorial of 
George William Curtis. Full set of Annual Reports of Con- 
ference of Middle States and Canada. 

As some of these books were sent without the name of the 
donor, it has been impossible to acknowledge them. 

The notice in the Register of January 21 brought a number 
of replies to letters before unanswered, and the promise of 
more parish histories which now are in the course of prepa- 
ration. There are several parishes, however, which as yet 
have not been heard from. 

The library would gladly welcome more books of refer- 
ence, copies of the standard poets, and dictionaries of biog- 
raphy and quotation. A set of encyclopedia would be of 
real service. ’ 

All communications should be addressed to me at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Louis C. Cornisu. 


: 
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Thomas Starr King. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


It will be more difficult for me to write of Mr. King in 
this series of papers than it has been of any of the gentle- 
men of whom I have spoken. They were my seniors, men 
whom I found when I entered upon ministerial life in posts 
of deserved authority. King was my intimate friend, one of 
the very closest of my intimate friends, and was two years 
younger than IJ. I did not mention him in the list which I 
made of the leaders in our pulpit, although he was one of 
the first preachers in our 
pulpit or in any pulpit of 
our time. The truth is 
that he is essentially mod- 
ern,— more modern than 
most of us are. He was 
so entirely in advance of 
his age that all that he said 
was really the outcry of a 
prophet on the lead. 

I do not trust myself to 
analyze or characterize the 
method of his preaching. 
It would be wrong to call 
it of his work. He en- 
tered upon a sermon with 
the joy with which a boy 
plunges into the sea. I 
never could find that there 
was any distinction be- 
tween the real success of 
one of his addresses 
prepared within a few 
hours before delivering 
and the success of one of 
his careful studies for lect- 
ures to which he had given 
months or perhaps years. 
I recollect a particular in- 
stance when in travel he 
stopped at a hotel in Al- 
bany, and gave the hours 
between two trains to the 
preparation of a contro- 
versial sermon, which, I 
find, is still in print and 
still working actively 
among inquiring minds. 

King had the great gift 
in controversy of absolute 
fairness to his antagonist. 
I took Mrs. Stowe one 
night to hear him preach, 
warning her that she was 
to hear a controversial ser- 
mon, and that her orthodoxy might be shocked. The ser- 
mon was just forty minutes long. Of his forty minutes he 
spent nineteen and a half in stating, with philosophical pre- 
cision and with absolute fairness, the best presentation that 
can be made of the doctrine of the vicarious atonement, as 
then held by the so-called evangelical churches of New Eng- 
land. He then spent twenty minutes and a half in demol- 
ishing it, in trampling it under foot, and in reducing it to 
rags and tatters. When we went away from the church, 
Mrs. Stowe said to me that, if I had not told her who was to 
speak, she should have thought for the first half of the ser- 
mon that it was one of the bright young men of the evan- 
gelical school, making the best statement she had ever heard 
of the evangelical doctrine, 
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Very few of us are capable of such fairness asthis. After 
struggling for it for fifty-six years in the pulpit, I know that 
I am not capable of it. 

I had grown up in Boston. And I think I was first aware 
of a certain sluggishness which then prevailed in Boston, 
when I saw the slowness with which the Boston people of 
that day found out that they had a prophet among them. 
When I lived in Worcester, the announcement that King was 
to speak would crowd the large Town Hall of Worcester to 
its utmost capacity. In each direction on the roads which 
came in from the country, you would see the carriages of 
people who had come perhaps ten miles “to hear King.” 
The next Sunday, if you 
could, you went in Boston 
to Hollis Street to hear 
him yourself, to find Hol- 
lis, Street church about 
half full. The people who 
were there were the wide- 
awake people of the future, 
who, when they had seen 
and heard him once, were 
all the more eager to see 
and hear him again. But 
the people who were not 
there belonged to the 
much larger class who, 
when Sunday came, 
wanted to hear just the 
same thing which they had 
always heard before. In 
those days it took most 
Boston people five or ten 
years to discover the 
prophets of their time. 

I have known no other 
man so utterly uncon- 
scious of his own power. 
I heard him make a speech 
at a meeting for Kansas 
emigration one night such 
as I might fairly say no 
other man living could 
have made. As we walked 
home afterward, he ex- 
pressed with the utmost 
simplicity his doubt 
whether he would ever 
speak in public again 
without a manuscript of 
his speech written out in 
full. He was entirely dis- 
satisfied with the address 
he had made. Now there 
was no mock modesty in 
There was no such 

thing as “mock” about 
him. No! He was simply disappointed that, while he felt 
so intensely, he had not compelled other people to feel so. 
In that case, he would have gone to Kansas on foot, had it 
been needed; and he was afraid that he had not compelled 
other people to do so.. So high had he set his standard, and 
by that standard he measured himself. ; 

Peerless preacher though he were, his theory of Sunday at 
the church was of. an absolutely practical character,— of 
what people would call utilitarian. He would say that, if 
things were ordered as they should be and will be by and 
by, the congregation would exist simply for organizing 


‘men’s powers, in working for other men. These people do 


not come to church — such was his theory —for their own 
amusement, their own edification, or even their own improve- 
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ment. They come to find out how they can help altogether 
in bringing in the kingdom of God. _ . 

In this theory, as he stated it, the first Sunday of the 
month, for instance, would be given to see what could be done 
to improve the town in matters of temperance and purity. 
The second, perhaps, to its education.. The third, say, to its 
hospitalities. Then, perhaps, but not till then, he would let 
you have one Sunday in which the preacher might try to up- 
lift those who heard him by their personal repentance, reso- 
lution and prayer to a higher life. But men must not linger, 
preacher or worker, in this tempting self-examination. The 
next Sundays must find 
them at work again in 
finding out what to do 
with such power as they 
had gained, what was 
needed for the health of 
the place, as for its sew- 
age, perhaps, or for its 
public baths, for its pub- 
lic amusements. With 
him nothing proved 
more simple than his 
own eager life in Cali- 
fornia, which united ab- 
solutely the duties of a 
man who was saving 
men’s souls and saving 
his country at the same’ 
time. 

I need not venture to 
speak of the service 
which he rendered to 
this nation by his loyal 
attitude in California 
in the beginning of the 
Civil War. I have 
been told a hundred 
times that he saved Cal- 
ifornia to the Union in 
that struggle. I think 
Gen. Scott is on record 
as Saying so. 

I think I may extract 
a few passages from a . 
file of the very familiar 
letters which he wrote 
me from California. 
He speaks of the varied 
parish duty there. He 
is compelled ‘to see 
committees: on Sunday 
laws, a University of 
the Pacific, and geologi- 
cal surveys; to see the 
servant-girls that have 
come to us in streams 
from the East with letters of introduction. With the funerals 
and the little matters incident to a parish the largest in this 
city, with calls to lectures, etc., etc., I do not find time hang- 
ing very heavily.” 

“J am glad that Cunningham was so interested in my 
loan appeal that he thought it worth writing of. Out here 
for a week or two they called me the Loan-Starr.” 

“Tt seems to be my mission here to write orations. At 
home I thought it hard work to write a lecture a year, an 
hour and a quarter long. These are my exploits in that 
extra line the last year and a half: ‘ Washington,’ two hours 
long; ‘Washington as a Mason,’ one hour; ‘Webster and 
his Defence of the Constitution,’ one hour and three-quar- 

ters; ‘Lexington and the Opening of the First Revolution,’ 
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one hour and a half; ‘The Northern Uprising,’ one hour 
and a half; ‘The Two Declarations of Independence, ’76 
and ’61, in Montgomery,’ one hour and a half; ‘The 
Confederate States, Old and New,’ one hour and three- 
quarters; ‘Secession in Palestine, and its Consequences,’ 
one hour and a half; ‘Peace, and What we must pay for 
it,’ one hour and a half; ‘Duty of investing in National 
Loan,’ one hour and a half; ‘The Mechanic Arts,’ one 
hour and a quarter; ‘The Flood, and its Appeal to Char- 
ity,’ one hour; three discourses on national victories, each an 
hour; ‘The Pilgrim Colonization of New England,’ one 
hour and a quarter; ad- 
dress for orphan dsy- 


lum, one hour; ‘The 
New Nation to issue 
from the War,’ one 
hour and a half; ‘The 


New Call of Patriot- 
ism,’ one hour and 
three-quarters; college 
address, one hour; agri- 
cultural address, one 
hour and a quarter; 
‘The Comet,’ one 
hour; and am now writ- 
ing for next Monday 
night here an oration, 
of two hours or less, on 


‘American Patriotism: 
Its Privileges and 
Duties.’ I forgot to 


mention one of an hour 
and a half on ‘ Rebell- 
ion Pictures from “ Para- 
dise Lost.”’ These are 
my extra labors of six- 
teen months. I have 
delivered most of these 
widely in the State. 
Do you wonder my hair 
turns gray? As relief 
in the midst of all this, 
nine Sunday night lect- 
ures on the book of 
Job, one hour long, all 
written out.” 

“Tn this anti-Latham 
speech I tried to shame 
our city for its tardiness 
and indifference on the 
wounded soldiers ques- 
tion. The papers con- 
tained the note, and last 
Sunday night we had a 
mass meeting in Platt’s 
great hall in this city to 
stir up the people to ac- 
tion. Four prominent lawyers spoke, and I closed the talk- 
ing with an extempore appeal of three-quarters of an hour. 
It was a glorious meeting. And this week we have sent on 
by telegraph, as first instalment of our subscription, one 
hundred thousand dollars to the Sanitary Commission. We 
shall do a great deal more next week, and I hope another 
hundred thousand. Pray Heaven it may go to victorious 
wounded! But alas! we have no proof as yet that we have 
the brains to lead our forces. But why speculate three 
weeks ahead?” 

“T have kept well in all the labor and distraction. 
only this week that I feel used up. 

“ And why now? Our victories! They have upset me. 
The news of Bull Run struck me in the interior of the State, 
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on a hot morning in midsummer. My brain was almost be- 
numbed for a week. Since then I have worked under the 
spur of duty, not forecasting any days of joy. And the suc- 
cesses have come so brilliantly, suddenly, and rapidly that I 
am unstrung. 

“T arranged last week for a grand jubilee thanksgiving 
service in our church on Sunday morning, February 23. We 
have Truckle as organist, you know. And our quartette 
choir is admirable. We doubled it; selected the great battle 
psalms for responsive chanting, the Columbiad passages of 
prophecy for Scripture reading, prayers and exaltations from 
Judas Maccabeus (Handel’s, not Apocrypha’s), with a Gloria 
of Mozart for the official music, and Holmes’s Army Hymn 
for the congregation to lift in an artillery chorus to the 
Lutheran passion of Old Hundred; and thus enjoyed our- 
selves, with a crowd that packed the house. Hundreds went 
away from the doors. I felt the whole fervor of the congre- 
gation pour through me, and came near going off the handle 
in the address which brought down the house. Since 
Sunday I have been disturbed in the heart region, and to- 
night am quite weak and a little feverish. But I have 

squared accounts with that pain in the head for Bull Run. 
So please to be more moderate with your victories, unless 
you mean to kill some of us out here. One a week is all we 
can bear.” 

“The public spirit is poor, and the church spirit narrower 
here than in any community I ever dealt with. I have no 
influence within the citadel, but I am bishop of the un- 
fortunate expanse without. Methodism Unitarianized, or 
Unitarianism Methodized, is just the combination for this 
longitude. There is the right mingling of fire and cylinder, 
steel and steam.” 

It is rather interesting, in the constant discussion of the 
question of extemporaneous and written addresses in the 
pulpit, to recollect that he seemed to be absolutely and en- 
tirely indifferent. I doubt whether he could tell you, of a 
sermon of ten years ago, whether it were written or were not 
written, more than he could tell you the color of the cover, 
whether it were blue or dark gray. He spoke with all the 
facility that is desirable, without too much facility. He 
wrote with the same facility, and seemed to think that writ- 
ing was merely a convenient way of retaining, for the bene- 
fit of others, that which he had to say and about which he 
was perfectly clear. 

He died at the age of forty without seeing the end of the 
struggle of the Civil War. To the end of his life he was as 
young as he was the day he was born. Mrs. King once told 
me that, whenever they went to church together, he would 
say, “This time they will find me out!”? And, when she 
asked what they would find out, he would say, “They will 
find out that I am nothing but a big boy.” In a way this 
was true; that is to say, every morning when he woke he 
was reborn into the life of the little child, with all the ex- 
quisite possibilities of such a child’s union with the infinite 
Father. 

He died unexpectedly to the rest of us. Mrs. King told 
me that on his face when he died there was the expression 
of exquisite satisfaction,— an expression which she could not 
separate from the thought that he was saying to himself, 
“ Now I shall know.” 


The great thing needed for moral development is more 
vital power. Love will make all things new. A profound 
influence in the centre of the soul will cause all parts of life 
to bud and blossom and bear fruit. But what can we do 
when the door of the heart is closed to God? We can open 
the door; we can let God’s influence come into the heart, to 
lead us to Christ, to give us a sense of his pardoning love, 
to lift us to a higher plane of conviction. And this is Arayer 
in its most essential nature.—/. /. Clarke, 
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The Modetn Theatre. 


BY ERVING WINSLOW. 


One, at least, who is only lately dead, speaketh, so that 
his words have weight and authority. John Ruskin’s mes- 
sage to the world has just now a renewed force: the shining 
splendor of his thought in the afterglow gleams for the mo- 
ment brighter than the day. It will doubtless survive in the 
energies of the race; but this is the moment to impress its 
living vitality upon the minds of men, before it passes into 
the silent past of history. 

The great message of Ruskin to the world was the austere 
morality of art. Of all the cant phrases of decadence, “ art 
for art’s sake ’’ was the most shocking to him; and the path 
of that art he considered the broad pathway to hell. During 
his quiet years of ‘‘serene decay” that pathway has been 
thronged with more and more votaries. The attitude of 
“ unmoral ” art has become so openly defiant that the tables 
have actually been turned. Indelicacy is now charged to 
the critic who is bold enough to cry a halt, to call a spade 4 


spade, and to point out that the grubber in the muck-heap. 


is forgetting the use of the nobler tools. Especially is the 
theatre doomed to perdition if some violent reaction does not 
set in. Without the patronage and support of the better 
classes the theatre in the great cities, where social, musical, 
and distinctly intellectual engagements monopolize so much 
of the evening time, depends upon a “ bourgeois”? support 
which seeks vulgar stimulus or idiotic diversion after days 
of care and toil. When the “leisure” class does frequent 
the theatre, it is often drawn, alas! by curiosity to the very 
worst performances, and sets the pace instead of checking it. 
This season for the first time the writer has heard young 
girls of the “best families’ openly discussing and defending 
plays which are concerned wholly with crimes of impurity 
in which the heroine (for these are always “ heroines’”’ plays) 
is admired for the power of her acting by these poor, pathetic 
critics. And in them is no acting, no art, but a simple 
physical abandonment to which any woman of a certain 
temperament and material could, if she would, give way! 
There is, of course, always the justification of “realism.” 
Because things are done, as every brutal, nasty, impure 
thing is done, does it in any way justify their portrayal, the 
deliberate and elaborate representation of the details of that 
which exercises only the basest elements of human nature, 
which contains no qualities of heroism and no possible 
lesson except the scarcely appropriate lesson for art to teach, 
that disease follows the breach of natural law? Art this? 
A thousand times no! I assert that its motive and its effect 
are not any lesson whatever, but simply with the wicked the 
pleasure of the contemplation of the details of sin, and with 
the innocent the fatal curiosity of which the indulgence 
leads the mind first to toleration, then indulgence, and prob- 
ably at last consent, of a moral kind at all events. Who has 
not seen a satyr and a maiden side by side before many a 
lurid scene of vice, and thought how the devil’s work, con- 
cupiscence and pollution, were being wrought? 
Unless for direct scientific and moral purpose, contempla- 
tion of evil exposes the spirit to a contagion. Refinement, 
if it has a meaning, is that tone of thought which avoids as 
far as may be that which is inharmonious. We live in an 
age when, though moral influences are relaxed, in so far as 
theological sanctions go, we are quite ready to believe in the 
effects of the persuasion of the will through the so-called 
“ sciences,” to will transference through hypnotism, to patho- 
logical results through fixed absorbence in some external 
thought. And in the power of the press we see the effect, 
pure and simple, of reiteration; for it has no other. How 
evident it is that the simple contemplation of immoral, inhar- 
monious, putrid phases of life create a correspondence! The 
mind is made up of its images. As far as the fibre of the 
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brain is determined by externals, between thinking and 
doing the difference is only one of degree. It may be said 
frankly and unhesitatingly that the persons who deliberately 
place themselves in connection with the wilful, intentional, 
passionate portrayal of sin are in a very real way partici- 
pators in it. It is not worth while to expatiate on the atti- 
tude of the unfortunate women who study to show forth the 
pitiful qualities of their fallen sisters. The “demand” of the 
public and the glamour of the footlights, the gradual descent 
from depth to depth of infamous conception, confuse their 
perceptions. It is a fact that the women who pose for living 
pictures persuade themselves that it is an “artistic” vo- 
cation ! 

These thoughts are for those who compose the audiences, 
who ought to know better, who do know better, but who 
have drifted with the tide of custom to the Dead Sea, by 
which grows the forbidden fruit,— that fruit of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, by which came death to man. The 
ordinary critics, who are very well with actors and managers, 
‘usually condone everything immoral, and waive aside the 
discussion of the element as an impertinent one. It is an 
interesting comment upon the quality of the theatre-going 
public that when some hypet-fastidious critic breaks loose, 
as occasionally happens, the attendance is so much increased 
through prurient curiosity that such attacks are often pre- 
sumed to be inspired by some clever manager ! 

To the readers of such a paper as this an appeal may be 
made to take a stand. It must be made somewhere, some- 
how. Let it be made here to-day. Without any cant or 
“assumption let some honest men and women refrain from 
going to see certain plays and certain actresses perfectly 
well known to challenge decency. Let them show their 
opinion — especially of young women, who must, if any class 
can do so, maintain the standard of the ideal —of all who 
frequent the places which are notorious. Let them revive 
the wholesome old reproach of those who taste and touch 
and handle those things which defile, the scorn and shame 
of those who speak openly of the sinners’ deeds, done of 
them in secret. It would not take long for a few of the 
right sort of people here in Boston to establish a standard 
which could not be evaded. The one advantage of a social 
system is that its leaders can easily create such a sentiment 
in matters so delicate as reputation that no girl seeking 
good friends and reputable marriage, and no man who 
aims at respectable standing, could defy it. The opportunity 
will probably offer itself again this season to demand the 
drawing of a line in theatrical patronage. Shall it be done? 


A Gospel of Comfort. 


BY N.S. H. 


“Those sermons and papers have been a great comfort to 

. mother,” said the son, ‘and she wants to know if you have 
any more that she can get.” “Sure,” said the minister ; and 
another bundle of American Unitarian Association tracts and 
Christian Registers were soon on their way to the widow’s 
lonely home. It was by one of those providential “ accidents ” 
that frequently make luminous the experience of common- 
place lives that the minister came to know her. It was not 
in the line of his professional duty, however ; for it was she 
who came to him. But she did not come for religious coun- 
sel or instruction. Indeed, the clergyman had the impres- 
sion that she was a devoted disciple of another faith; and so 
he avoided the subject of religion and churches, and rather 
- congratulated himself on his tactful reserve and polite self- 
repression in doing so. Then he visited her home, finding 
his way through the woods and across the fields till he 
came where the road went no farther. There stood the 
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house, only partly finished, which her husband had begun 
some years before and from which he fell to his death. 

Her life had been one of strenuous struggle. She hatl 
gone with her sailor-husband on his long voyages across the 
Pacific to Australia and the Philippines, and around “the 
Horn.” She had worked ten hours a day in a Massachusetts 
shoe-shop for weary months and years to help in the~bread- 
winning. And now she was left alone to fight the struggle 
to provide for her family of four children. The two boys, 
by leaving school sooner than they should, were able to earn 
wages in the shops. But she recognized the worth of an 
education, and encouraged and aided her sons to take les- 
sons at night; and that is why she called to see if the minis- 
ter would help her and the boys. 

Notwithstanding all she had passed through, she was not 
cast down or disheartened. She was remarkably alert and 
vigorous, and possessed unusual powers of original thought, 
strength of expression, and determination. ‘Then she con- 
fessed herself. a heretic. “I suppose you will think my 
notions of the Bible and of God are peculiar.” She said that 
the religious beliefs she had been taught from childhood it 
was no longer possible for her to hold. Her husband was 
not a member of any church, although one “of the best of 
men that ever walked the earth.”” Could she believe that a 
God of justice and love would consign such a man to eternal 
torments? ‘What sort of a heavenly Father would he be 
to do it? He would be a devil.” And she “could not wor- 
ship such a being, although he may be the Almighty.”... 
“It seems to me that churches (begging your pardon) do not 
make enough of the real teachings of Jesus.” ‘‘It would not 
be like him to send a man to hell for ever and ever because 
he was not a church member, though otherwise he may be a 
good man.” “Then there are some things in the Bible I 
don’t believe. Where it says that Jesus declared that whoso- 
ever believeth not and is not baptized shall be damned,— 
that does not sound like him. Some one else must have 
said it for him.” 

Then she went on to say that the change in her ideas 
about God and religion began long before her husband was 
taken from her. In the city, she said, she was attending an 
evangelical meeting one day. A poor woman, whose dissipated, 
drunken husband had just died, arose with tear-stained face 
to ask for one word of comfort, one ray of hope with refer- 
ence to her husband, whom she loved in spite of all. Not 
one word of consolation was given her in that great meeting. 
After a painful silence some one introduced another subject. 
“My God,” I said to myself, ‘has this church no word of 
comfort for that woman?” ‘Then I have no use for it.” 
And so she turned from the church, although she allowed 
and encouraged her children to attend. How she came to 
her present faith she scarcely knows. When told that the 
Unitarian fellowship held similar views and that they re- 
spected honesty rather than unanimity of opinion, she said: 
“Tf that is Unitarianism, then I am a Unitarian. But I 
never knew it before, though I have lived for years within 
the sound of a Unitarian church bell. If I am a Unitarian, 
I have no minister or no one else to thank for it. I had 
to fight and struggle for it alone, unless it was the good 
Lord helped me. I want to take the Christian Register,” 
she said, “and I wz/7 as soon as I can get the money; and 
I intend to join the Unitarian Church for the sake of its 
fellowship. I did not know before that there was a church 
where I would be at home. I believe in God and in prayer, 
in Bible reading in the home, and in church-going.” When 
asked what sermons had helped her most, she mentioned 
promptly, “ Mr. Tilden’s ‘ Rising Star of the Liberal Faith.’” 
She was also much interested in Mr. Hudson’s “ Satan of 
Theology, and how we came by him.” 

As a token of her genuine conversion,—for such it may 
truly be called,— she has herself turned evangelist, and is 
eagerly recommending and sending American Unitarian As- 
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sociation tracts among her relatives and friends, to whom she 
has reason to believe they might prove a like blessing as 
they have to her. The minister, who, in fact, had done so 
little that he felt ashamed, was not a little embarrassed to 
hear her say to his face, “ You have done mé more good 
than any other minister.” He assured her that he, too, had 
been ministered unto by this revelation of the power of the 
liberal faith as a gospel of comfort, and that he would gather 
new courage and devotion from this providential experience. 
So, when we become discouraged and faint-hearted over the 
indifference and apathy of people to our gospel, let us be 
sure we are giving our light instead of our darkness and 
doubts. Let us feel less timidity in proclaiming the gospel 
of truth and love outside of the pulpit, along the highways 
and by-ways and at humble firesides; and perchance the 
church pews will not be so empty on Sunday. Certainly, we 
will be fulfilling our work of gospel ministry in a more 
effective, Christ-like way. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Gospel for To-day- 


BY REV. A. F. BAILEY. 


A different gospel, which is not another gospel.— GAL. i. 6, 7 (R.V.). 


In a book recently published entitled ‘The Theology of 
Civilization,” Rev. Charles F. Dole says: “The times when 
true and genuine religion has made its greatest gains in the 
world have been those times when creeds were questioned, 
when the outward institutions of religion have suffered dis- 
organization, when priests, prophets, or ministers of religion 
have had to go without emoluments, and take risks and vent- 
ures. It is not strange if a similar period is before the world 
to-day. Men long for a religion of reality. It must demand 
effort, then, from those who believe it. It must offer in 
place of ceremonies or ‘creeds of fear’ a stirring ethical 
creed. It must move to the creation of a better and really 
civilized human society. Must we not learn to say to our- 
selves and to teach our children to say somewhat as follows: 

“We will try to do whatever duty, truth, or good will, the 
voice of God in us, requires. We will endeavor to preserve 
the friendly temper at all times and to all men. We will 
never return evil for evil. We will try to help all our fellows, 
whenever opportunity offers. 

“We will not fear to speak the truth. We will not shrink 
from hearing the truth, whether it is pleasant to us or not. 
We will trust that in the end the truth will do us good. 

“We will live the pure life, holding the same standard for 
men and women; and we will use our influence to extend 
the rule of purity among men. 

“We will conduct our business honorably with the idea 
of the public good in’ view, and we will never knowingly do 
anything against the public good. We will hold property 
as a trust for righteous and helpful uses. 

“We will favor the use of all methods that tend to peace 
among men and between nations. We will- give ready hear- 
ing and hearty support to those who work for the benefit of 
mankind. 

“ We will look for the signs of goodness in men. We will 
habitually expect of them, and especially of children, their 
best conduct. And we will trust them as far as we can. 

“Tn the changes and vicissitudes of life we will try to live 
with courage and hope as those who believe in goodness and 
in God. We will cultivate the mood of mind in which one 
loves to say, ‘Thy kingdom come. ‘Thy will be done.’” 

These suggestions abound in food for thought and reflec- 
tion. They offer-a satisfactory solution of religious prob- 
lems which urgently press upon us to-day. It is easy to 
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perceive that, if all would conduct their lives on the lines 
here marked out, the evils of society would rapidly disap- 
pear. There ‘would not be immediate perfection. There 
would be instantaneous and steady improvement. 

They present religion in a practical way. There is no 
dogmatic theology in them. ‘Those who hold almost any 
doctrinal opinion may easily accept them. Such acceptance 
must result in great gain from the conservation and utiliza- 
tion of force now wasted in vexatious discussion of points 
which argument fails to settle, and which are of slight 
practical significance. 

Theological controversy was never an unmixed blessing, 
and its value decreases with the advance of time. Increase 
of knowledge makes much seem childish now which once 
was deemed highly important. It is impossible for the 
modern man to interest himself in the discussion of many 
questions over which his predecessors’ stoutly wrangled ; for 
these have been disposed of, not by controversy, but by the 
inflow of light through channels unknown to the contestants. 
A better understanding of the order of the world and of 
human nature relegates to the background of his interest 
much that stood in the foreground for his forerunners in 
thought and life. We live in a universe unknown to ‘them 
of old time.” We view the world in a very different aspect 
from that which it presented to our grandparents or even to 
our parents. Much that would have seemed impossible to them 
we accept as absolutely true, while much that seemed abso- 
lutely true to them is for us impossible. Our conceptions of 
God and men, of duty and destiny, were foreign to their 
thought. The changes are chiefly in the direction of a firmer 
faith, a livelier hope, and a more abundant charity. There- 
fore, the theology of civilization demands a better type of 
practical religion to keep it company than the past, could 
afford or even comprehend. It proclaims a different gospel 
from that of the elder days. 

Yet it is not another gospel. It is essentially the gospel 
which Jesus proclaimed, and which has been leavening the 
world with its influence from the dawn of human conscious- 
ness. However theologies abound, there is, there can be, but 
one religion. Every advance in theology indicates the at- 
tainment of a better perception of religion. ‘It testifies to a 
better understanding of the facts of the world and of life, 
and also of the relation of those facts. No principles of 
faith or conduct are more fundamental than those which 
Jesus announced, following in the footsteps of the prophets 
who were before him. The universal fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man, the sacredness of duty, the omnipo- 
tence of love, and the certainty of the consequences of every 
action are conceptions which our race will never outgrow. 
But, as knowledge and faithfulness increase, these acquire a 
larger meaning, suggest fresh and fuller statements of their 
significance, and require changes of method in the attempted 
fulfilment of their terms. 

A material difference between ancient and modern relig- 
ious conceptions appears in the relative emphasis placed upon - 
the present life. For the men of old time, religion was 
something apart from the ordinary business of men. God 
was a monarch seated upon a distant throne, who dispensed 
blessings in an arbitrary fashion. He had his favorites and _ 
his outcasts, the former preordained to blessed destinies, the 
latter to evil fates. He had mercy on whom he would have 
mercy, and whom he would he hardened. The saved were 
saved because it was God’s will and pleasure: the lost were 
lost under decrees of reprobation, over which they had no 
least control. Salvation and its opposite were chiefly affairs 
of another world. The kingdoms of heaven and hell were 
far removed from earthly states and conditions. 

Jesus taught that God was near, not afar off; that the 
kingdom of heaven was within the soul and among those 
who were working side by side in daily life. It was to be 
established in the earth as truly and fully as in the heavens, 
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As he taught men to pray for its coming, so he taught them 
to live in such fashion as would aid its establishment in 
their own experience and in that of others. What they 
should be and do toward that end he suggested in the say- 
ings of the Sermon on the Mount, in the parables, above all 
in the object-lessons of his own life and death. By unselfish- 
ness, self-sacrifice, helpfulness, unreserved consecration to 
the claims of truth and righteousness, and implicit trust in 
God, in man, and in the divine ordering of all things, the 
kingdom of heaven would be established in the souls of 
men and also in their earthly conditions. 

The life of Jesus has so impressed itself upon the con- 
sciousness of mankind that everywhere he is recognized as 
an ideal character. It is freely granted by non-Christians as 
well as Christians that, if all were like Jesus, the conditions 
of earth-life would be heavenly. But his faith has never 
been fully shared even by his most earnest followers. The 
best of them have not ventured to live as he lived. Why? 
Chiefly because they could not assert his standards of faith 
and conduct as absolutely correct for ordinary human beings. 
Until recently Christian teachers have virtually accepted the 
old-time theories of a far-away God and heaven, and as- 
sumed the impossibility of Christ-like conduct for men in 
this world. The utmost hope of most has been that a few 
might assimilate enough of the true spirit to enable them to 
enter into heavenly conditions after death. 

But now it is beginning to be seen that Jesus’ conception 
of the kingdom of heaven was literally correct; that God is 
as really present here as he can be in any world; that the 
law of life must be essentially the same for every possible 
world; and, therefore, that the real business of a man is not 
to content himself with hoping for a heavenly environment 
after death, but to establish it for himself and for others in 
this world by living in accord with the divine order, which 
is everywhere the same. And the possibility of such a life 
is attested by the experience of Jesus and of others who 
have most fully shared his spirit, for Jesus was of the human 
brotherhood, and not a few of his successors in time have 
demonstrated the possibility of an eminent, if not a complete, 
consecration to goodness and truth, to purity, justice, and 
self-sacrifice, to an unselfishness which seeks not its own, but 
freely surrenders what may seem its immediate individual 
interests in behalf of the increase of general well-being. 
Whoever maintains and defends truth ashe sees it, whatever 
its advocacy may cost him; whoever voluntarily yields up 
his life for country or friend; whoever sacrifices ease, com- 
fort, or luxury that others may be made better and happier ; 
whoever will be just, though it lose him his reputation or 
chances for wealth, fame, and honor among men; whoever 
is merciful to his enemies, and forgives their injuries through 
recognition of the divine manhood which underlies their 
weaknesses and injustices, thereby testifies that Jesus’ way 
of exchanging the inharmonies of life for heavenly condi- 
tions is feasible as well as desirable, practical as well as 
ideal. 

The gospel for to-day, then, is that of the Sermon on the 
Mount, which is so generally pronounced to be impracti- 
cable. It is the gaspel of the Golden Rule applied to the 
circumstances of modern civilization and barbarism. It is 
the parables of the prodigal son and the good Samaritan 
calling for illustration in our lives in these last months of 
the nineteenth century. And, as in the past, so now many 
who assert the impossibility of fulfilling the requirements of 
so high a standard, with strange inconsistency, condemn 
others who do not fulfil them. 

Is it not true of us all that we disapprove those who do 
not try to do their duty; who are false to the truth as they 

, See it; who do not manifest good will to their neighbors ; who 
are surly and unfriendly; who make it the rule of their 
lives to render evil for evil, and are reluctant to help those 
who need help? Do not we approve those who are always 
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brave to speak the truth, those who are ready to listen to 
unpalatable truth, and those who “ trust that in the end the 
truth is always good”? Do we admire those who conduct 
business dishonorably and disregard the public good? Do 
not we honor those who “hold their property as a trust for 
righteous and helpful uses’? Notwithstanding all our in- 
dividual and national combativeness, do not our better judg- 
ment and higher impulses pronounce a blessing upon the 
peacemakers? Does not the very scorn which points the 
finger at the fallen testify to our real thought concerning the 
importance of purity of heart and life? Are not the coura- 
geous and hopeful spirits, who so fully believe in the essen- 
tial goodness of God and of men that they never despair of 
individuals or nations, dearer to us than are they who can 
see no good in human nature, who always emphasize the 
mistakes and follies of children and youth, gloat upon the 
discovered sins of their neighbors, assume that outwardly 
good people are hypocrites, and affirm that utter selfishness 
dictates the policy of all nations in their management of 
home and foreign affairs? 

Our answer to these questions will suggest the gospel of 
our duty, and unfold to us the religion which asks for our 
undivided allegiance and unswerving loyalty. 

Do to others as you would have others do to you. Be to 
others what you would have them be to you. In the lives 
of those whom you recognize as good and true, brave and 
honest, pure and helpful, behold your call to be and to do 
likewise. For such are they who win heaven for themselves 
here and now by providing the conditions which work for 
universal happiness. And only in this way can heaven come 
to you, to me, and to all mankind. As we sow, we shall reap. 
Our harvests of to-day are of our own procuring. So will 
be our harvests of to-morrow, so will be the successive har- 
vests of eternity. Let us, then, accept and advance the re- 
ligion of civilization, not in word only, but in power. Cast- 
ing off the cares, fears, and despairs born of old and out- 
worn superstitions, let us “live with courage and hope as 
those who believe in goodness and in God, and cultivate the 
mood of mind in which one loves not only to say, “ Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done,” but also to live for its 
coming, with heart and soul and mind and strength. 


Spiritual Life. 


God in his goodness mingles purgatory with every day of 
our life. Let us accept, let us clasp to our breast, the cross 
he offers to us.— De Ravignan. 
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The best offering you can make to God is to enjoy to the 
full what he sends of good and bear what he allows of evil, 
like a child who believes in all his father’s dealings with it, 
whether it understands them or not.— Selected. 
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To believe with all the heart that we are all children of the 
one Father, sons and daughters of the living God, is to 
endow us with the highest and purest incentive to living 
worthy of our heritage and to helping our brothers to realize 
their sonship.— Wiliam D. Little. 
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Thou Brightness of eternal glory, Thou Comfort of the 
pilgrim soul, with Thee is my tongue without voice, and my 
very silence speaketh unto Thee. Come, oh, come! for 
without Thee I shall have no joyful day or hour; for Thou 
art my joy, and without Thee my table is empty. Praise 
and glory be unto Thee: let my mouth, my soul, and all 
creatures together praise and bless Thee. Amen.— Zhomas 
a Kempis, ’ 
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For a Birthday.* 


To-day, though wintry clods be bare, 
God minds the crocus ’neath his snows. 
The lilac bud swells on the bough, 
The slow sap stirs within the rose. 


So, though earth weep — bereft of song — 
As, one by one, beneath her skies, 
Their royal ‘‘ singing garments ”’ on, 
Her poets pass to Paradise, 
‘Time’s ancient miracle of birth 
Repeats itself; and, lo! amain 
With glad new song the air is sweet 
As brier-roses after rain, 
— Sarah Warner Brooks. 


A Visit to the Tower of London a 
Hundred and Fifty Years Ago. 


BY CHARLES WELSH. 


When travelling was by stage-coach and 
roads were bad, with highwaymen possibly in 
hiding behind every hedgerow, a visit to the 
great metropolis of England was a rare inci- 
dent in a person’s life. Indeed, many a man 
and woman, even in the present century, has 
lived and died within twenty-five miles of 
that city, without ever seeing it; and how 
many more in the time of which I am speak- 
ing must have been in the like case! 

Hence the wonders and the sights of the 
city of London were far more fully and 
minutely described in books for the children 
as well as for the grown-ups of the England 
of that time than is necessary in these days 
of railroads, electric cars, and automobiles. 

The Newberg collection of books recently 
acquired by Mr. D. C. Heath, which is now 
appropriately housed in one of the waiting- 
rooms of his publishing house is particu- 
larly rich in books of the kind to which 
I have referred, relating to the sights of 
London during the last half of the eighteenth 
and the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Among them is a series of guide- 
books published under the general title of 
“‘The Curiosities of London and West- 
minster.’’ They were four in number, and 
they throw some interesting sidelights on 
London life a hundred and fifty years ago. 
The first of the series is called ‘‘An Histori- 
cal Description of the Tower of London and 
its Curiosities,’’ and is ‘‘written chiefly to 
direct the attention of spectators to what is 
most curious in this repository, and to enable 
them afterward to relate what they have 
seen.’’ It is ‘‘printed for J. Newberg, at the 
Bible and Sun, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, ’’ 
and is dated 1753. 

At this time ‘‘the Office of Records’’ was 
in the tower; ‘‘and here,’’ we are told, ‘‘all 
the rolls from King John to the beginning of 
the reign of Richard III. are deposited in 
fifty-six preserves, and contain the ancient 
tendres of all the lands in England, with a 
survey of the manors, the originals of all 
laws and statutes, the rights of England to 
the dominion of the British seas, leagues 
and treaties with foreign princes, the achieve- 
ments of England in foreign wars, ancient 
grants of our kings to their subjects, the 
forms of submission of the Scottish kings, 
with many others of great importance,—all 
regularly disposed and properly referred to by 
indexes. ’’ 


* Henry W. Longfellow, born Febryary 27. 
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These have now all been housed in the 
magnificent Record Office in Fetter Lane, 
leading out of Fleet Street, London. 

The phrase ‘‘to see the lions,’’ meaning to 
visit the great sights of a city, had its origin 
in the fact that lions had been kept in the 
Tower of London for over seven hundred 
years, when, in 1834, they were with the other 
animels removed to the Zodlogical Gardens 
in Regent’s Park. A favorite practical joke 
on the ist of April for many years was the 
sending of simple folk to the tower to see the 
lions washed. In the chapter entitled ‘‘Of 
the Lions and the Wild Beasts in the Tower’’ 
a long and entertaining description of each is 
given, and many interesting anecdotes about 
them are related,—such as, ‘‘It is reported 
that a spaniel dog, being once thrown into a 
lion’s den in the tower, instead of hurting 
it, the lion cherished it, and contracted such 
a fondness for it that he would never suffer 
it to be taken out again, but fed it at its 
table till he died, which was not till several 
years later.’’ 

The black bear brought from New York by 
Capt. Lee ‘‘is docile, and will open the door 
of her den and do several other feats at the 
word of command. But he is not so droll 
and dexterous as the Maryland bear; for that 
creature would show you the humors of the 
beggars on Tower Hill, ... and usually 
closed his entertainment with a fine boarding- 
school courtesy.’’ Of the monkeys we are 
told that ‘‘a gentleman, observing the partic- 
ular tenderness of these animals, cried out 
one day, in high humor: ‘We are certainly 
all in an error, and have been wrong from the 
beginning. These are the rationals, and we 
are the apes! Is it not so, Mr. Keeper?’ ’’ 
The raccoon, the writer informs us, ‘‘lives on 
the sands, and chiefly on shell-fish. When- 
ever the fish opens its shell to receive either 
air or nutriment, this creature puts a small 
pebble in, so that the shell may not close 
again, and then picks out the fish with his 
claws. 

The jewels in the tower are fully described ; 
and a long account is given of Col. Blood’s 
attempt to carry them off in the reign of 
Charles II., and of the curious manner in 
which the king disposed of the prosecution 
by pardoning Blood and his accomplices, and 
giving the former a pension of £500 a year 
for life. The motive of the impecunious and 
spendthrift Charles in this matter does not 
appear so difficult to guess at as the writer of 
this book makes it out to be! 

The mint was formerly in the tower, whence 
it was removed early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A page is devoted to it here, but no 
description worth the name is given. 

There are two very curious and noteworthy 
facts in connection with this book, which in- 
dicate the different points of view then and 
now. The church in the tower, we are told, 
‘thas nothing extraordinary belonging to it.’’ 
The one great thing extraordinary about it is 
that it is one of the finest and best preserved 
examples of Norman church architecture in the 
world! Then, again, there is no allusion to 
the scenes of splendor that have been enacted 
within the walls of this historic pile; and, 
on the other hand, no allusion is made to the 
more sombre and tragic incidents of which it 
has been the theatre, 
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There is no long record of its prisoners, 
with the thrilling human interest of their 
story; no account of any one of those exalted 
and other personages who have suffered death 
within its walls. But the axe with which 
Queen Anne Bullen (mother of Queen Eliza- 
beth) and the Earl of Essex (Elizabeth’s 
favorite) were both beheaded is described. 

And the compiler evidently thought the 
Spanish Armada a more important subject. 
There are, accordingly, several pages devoted 
to the history of this enterprise, together with 
an account of ‘‘The Reliques that are pre- 
served in the Tower of this Memorable Vic- 
tory so Glorious for our Country,’’ in which 
there is a good deal of fine writing. Indeed, 
our author seems to be very ill at ease when 
writing bare description, and takes every 
opportunity of embellishing his work with 
ornamental writing, such as, when speaking 
of the royal train of artillery, he says, ‘‘To 
see so many and such various engines of 
human destruction, before whose dreadful 
thunder churches, palaces, pompous edifices, 
the noblest works of human genius, fall to- 
gether in one common and undistinguished 
ruin, —one cannot, I say, reflect on this with- 
out wishing that the horrible invention had 
still lain, like a false conception, in the 
womb of nature, never to have ripened into 
bulk.’’ 

But it is very interesting to read about, 
and still more interesting to see, the Spanish 
instruments of torture intended for the Eng- 
lish, —the bilboes, to yoke the English pris- 
oners together, and the Spanish arms, battle- 
axes, and banners which were taken from the 
Spanish ships of the Armada which were 
captured. 

Probably the most interesting part of the 
book is the description of the armory and 
the miscellaneous weapons, from the Danish 
and Saxon clubs of a thousand years ago 
down to the clumsy eighteenth century fire- 
arms, and the actual lances, spears, shields, 
and coats of mail which have been accumu- 
lating for nine or ten long centuries. The 
book bristles with anecdotes of more or less 
authenticity. Nearly every object to which 
attention is directed suggests either some 
story or a piece of moralizing. The follow- 
ing anecdote, which is found in the descrip- 
tion of the horse armory, is at least amus- 
ing; and with it I must close this hasty 


glimpse of a curious period in the history of 


one of old London’s most famous institu- 
tions :— 

‘*The only breastplate that was wont to be 
shown as a curiosity hangs upon a beam on 
the left hand, as you pass through the entry. 
It has had the lower edge of the left side 
carried away by a slant shot of a cannon-ball; 
and, as an old warden used to tell the story, 
the rim of the man’s belly that bore it and 
part of his bowels were carried away at the 
same time. Notwithstanding which, being 
put under the care of a skilful surgeon, the 
man recovered and lived ten years afterward. 
This story the old warden constantly told to 
all strangers, till his late Royal Highness, 
the Prince of Wales, coming to see the curi- 
osities of the tower, and it falling to the old 
man’s lot to attend his Highness, when he 
came to this breastplate, he repeated to him 
his accustomed tale,* His Royal Highness 
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listened to him with seeming pleasure, and, 
when he had done, looking upon him 
with a smile, ‘And what, friend,’ said he, 
*is there so extraordinary in all this? I re- 
member myself to have read in a book of a 
soldier who had his head cleft so dexterously 
by his enemy that one-half of it fell on one 
shoulder and the other half of it on the oppo- 
site shoulder; and yet, on his comrades clap- 
ping the two sides nicely together again, and 
binding them close with his handkerchief, 
the man did well, drank his pot of ale at 
night, and scarcely recollected that ever he 
had been hurt.’ This,’’ we are told further, 
**so dashed the old warden that he never had 
the courage to tell his story again.’’ 


Literature. 
Budde’s Religion of Israel.* 


The American Committee for Lectures on 
the History of Religions was fortunate in se- 
curing Prof. Budde as lecturer on the earlier 
form of the Hebrew religion. His long- 
continued studies in the pre-exilic period, 
his wide acquaintance with the literature, 
and his combination of originality and cau- 


tiousness fit him peculiarly for this task. 


The present volume (containing the lectures 
delivered in Cambridge and elsewhere in 
1898-99) and that of Canon Cheyne (lectures 
on ‘‘The Post-exilic Religion of Israel,’’ 
given in Boston and elsewhere the previous 
year) furnish a continuous history of the Old 
Testament cult, popular in style, but critical 
in spirit, and presenting the latest discus- 
sions of the subject. In six lectures Dr. 
Budde considers the origin of the Yahweh 
religion, the absorption of the old Israelitish 
clan gods and the Canaanite Baals by Yah- 
weh, the influence of priests, prophets, and 
kings in the attainment of this end, the rise 
of written prophecy in the northern kingdom 


(Ephraim), the work of the prophets and: 


priests (Isaiah, Deuteronomy) in the south- 
ern kingdom (Judah), and the ethical and 
religious advance represented by Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Deutero-Isaiah. 

Dr. Budde does not attempt to go back of 
Moses: there is, in fact, very little material 
for the construction of the pre-Mosaic period. 
We know only that the Israelites were then 
nomads, and that their religion did not differ 
materially from that of the Bedawin of Mo- 
hammed’s time. The real beginning of their 
distinctive religious career was synchronous 
with their adoption of the Yahweh cult and 
their entrance into Canaan. That they did 
at that time adopt this cult seems reasonably 
certain, but how it came to them is a ques- 
tion not yet settled. Dr. Budde holds, with 
the majority of recent writers, that Yahweh 
was an old deity of the nomadic Kenites, 
with his seat on Mt. Sinai (z.¢., Horeb), and 
that Moses became acquainted with him 
through the priest Jethro, into whose family 
the Hebrew leader had married. Hence, it 
is held, the Judaic document ‘‘J’’ (the Yah- 
wist), produced in a region where Kenites 
were living (Judges i. 16; 1 Sam. xv.), rep- 

* RELIGION oF IsRAEL TO THE ExiLz. By Karl Budde, 
D.D., Professor of Theology in Strassburg. New York 


rae London: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 8 yo. pp. xix, 228. 
F,5Q, : = 
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resents the worship of Yahweh as originating 
in primitive times (Gen. iv. 26); while the 
Ephraimic document ‘‘E’’ (the Elohist), 
composed in a different tribe, without old 
Kenite connections, speaks of it (Ex. iii. 
15) as introduced by Moses. All this seems 
probable; but how did the scattered Israelic 
tribes come to adopt a foreign deity? Budde 
answers, By a formal alliance with the Ken- 
ites at Sinai (Ex. xvii.), the natural condition 
of such alliance being the adoption of the 
Kenite religion. This view is defended by 
our author with skill; and, if proved, it 
would give a satisfactory explanation of suc- 
ceeding facts. But it is not without difficul- 
ties. When did a people ever adopt a god in 
this summary fashion? The supposition of 
a public meeting, in which, for reason shown, 
Israel decided to accept this new deity, is 
hardly admissible. Early tribes did not act 
in that way. The Israelites in Canaan 
adopted the Baals after generations of sojourn 
and intermarriage with the native inhabi- 
tants; and one might suppose a similar pro- 
cedure in this case,—a prolonged sojourn of 
certain Israelite tribes with the Kenites, and 
a gradual adoption of the Yahweh cult, which 
then later: passed, by the same sort of social 
union, to other Israelite tribes. The point 
is, however, obscure, and awaits further light. 
In this connection I may say that I find a 
similar difficulty in Dr. Budde’s account of 
the origin of the tribe of Levi. Levi, ac- 
cording to him, was an artificially formed 
tribe. At a critical moment (Ex. xxxii., 
‘the golden calf’’) Moses calls round him 
all who hold to Yahweh. The faithful from 
all the tribes answer to his call; and this 
stanch body of men formed the new tribe, 
from that time known as Levi. This view, 
he maintains, offers the only satisfactory ex- 
planation of the statements that Levi cut 
down his ‘‘brethren’’ (Ex. xxxii. 27), and 
ignored ‘‘father, mother, and sons’’ (Deut. 
xxxiii. 9). On the other hand, Levi is re- 
garded by the tradition as a genuine tribe, as 
old as Reuben, Simeon, and Judah. The 
calf-worship was. really Yahweh worship 
(t Kings xii. 28), and opposition to it was 
not in early times a test of faithfulness to 
Yahweh; and the expressions quoted are 
naturally understood as descriptions of thor- 
ough-going devotion, with the possibility 
that some Levites took part in Jeroboam’s 
cult, as the Dan Levites (Judges xviii. 30) 
presumably did. The story in Exodus I take 
to be not fact, but a legendary reflection of 
the later cult. 

These, however, are relatively unimportant 
points. Dr. Budde’s description of the ad- 
vance of Israel’s religious thought is admi- 
rably clear and full. In such richness of 
material it is impossible to go over the whole 
ground here, and I confine myself to a few 
particulars. The proof is given that Moses 
was not the author of the Decalogue, either 
in its ceremonial form (Ex. xxxiv.) or in its 
ethical reconstruction (Deut. v.; Ex. xx.) ; 
and the conclusion is reached that no Israelite 
institution, except the worship of Yahweh, 
can be referred to him. It is quite impos- 
sible to regard him as a monotheist; for 
Israel long continued to worship household 
gods (teraphim, cf Ex. xxi. 6), and probably 
clan gods (to say nothing of Canaanite Baals), 
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unconscious that in this any wrong was done 
to Yahweh (Hosea iii. 4). The Yahweh cult 
established itself slowly, but surely. By 
David’s time it seems to have been generally 
practised, though in a naive, non-moral way. 
The growing ethical conception was formu- 
lated by the prophets, in whom is visible a 
general forward movement, with, apparently, 
an occasional step backward. Thus Budde 
holds Isaiah in a measure responsible for the 
blind confidence in the inviolability of Jerusa- 
lem (Isa. xxxi. 9; 2 Kings xix. 34),—a dogma 
which tended to demoralize religion, and had 
to be hotly combated by Jeremiah (Jer. vii. 
4); and, it may be added, Isaiah (the real 
Isaiah of Hezekiah’s time) is hardly entitled 
to the superlative reputation he has so long 
enjoyed. He added little or nothing of true 
religion to what Amos had announced, and 
he was as much politician as preacher. As 
to King Manasseh, Prof. Budde thinks that, 
in adopting the Assyrian astral cult, he in- 
tended to make Yahweh suzerain over the 
other gods,—a view that has much in its 
favor. This cult swept over the land (Jer. 
xliv. 15), and was not destroyed by Josiah 
(Ezek. viii. 14-16). It is an interesting 
question whether Yahwism gained anything 
by it. Certainly, the book of Deuteronomy 
was a product of this seething seventh cen- 
tury, and is proof that a lofty religious spirit 
lived and was vigorous in the midst of the 
polytheism that seemed to have got control 
of the people. The volume closes with a 
study of the three great prophets of the na- 
tional collapse and the exile, Jeremiah’s hos- 
tility to the priestly ritual, Ezekiel’s recon- 
structive code, Deutero-Isaiah’s conception 
of the universality of the religion of Israel. 
One lecture offers short space in which to 
deal with these men, but the author’s discus- 
sion is distinct and enlightening. 

The book may be commended heartily to 
all students of the Bible. It is instructive 
by its methods as well as in its conclusions, 
and must increase our wonder at the religious 
career of Israel. 


HEREDITY AND HumAN Procress. By 
W. Duncan McKim, M.D., Ph.D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $r.50.—Dr. 
McKim offers to the world in this volume 
a remedy for some of the ills and evils at- 
tendant upon human progress. In his intro- 
duction he asserts the inadequacy of our 
methods of dealing with the defective and 
delinquent classes. He says that large num- 
bers of these unhappy creatures are beyond 
the reach of discipline. ‘‘The criminal is 
a product, and crime can be decreased only 
by stopping the production.’’ His second 
chapter deals with the dark side of human 
existence, —its poverty, disease, crime, and 
degeneracy. In the third chapter he assigns 
as the principal cause of these evils heredity. 
These people are born so; and, so long as 
they have offspring, criminals will increase. 
In the fourth chapter the defective classes are 
treated in a similar way. The idiot, the im- 
becile, the epileptic, and the habitual drunk- 
ard are the despair of science and philan- 
thropy. The remedy is presented in his fifth 
chapter, and, in brief, consists in ‘‘the gentle 
removal from this life of such idiotic, im- 
becile, and otherwise grossly defective persons 
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as are now dependent for maintenance upon the 
State, and of such criminals as commit the 
most heinous crimes, or show by the frequent 
repetition of crimes less grave, by their 
bodily and mental characters, and by their 


ancestry, that they are hopelessly incorrigi- | 


ble.’’ In the final chapter he deals with the 
objections to what the author thinks is a very 
simple and feasible plan. He says, with 
great simplicity, that he is aware that the 
remedy advocated will meet with much hostile 
criticism. The first objection mentioned is 
the sentiment concerning the sanctity of hu- 
man life. He can have, it seems to us, little 
conception of the strength of that sentiment 
when it is possible for him to say, as he 
does, ‘‘A little honest consideration of this 
objection will, I think, deprive it of its 
weight.’’ It is not necessary here’ to argue 
for or against the remedy proposed in this 
remarkable book. The statements concerning 
the evils attending human progress are true 
enough. The dangers are not exaggerated. 
The burdens laid upon society by the feeble 
and the wicked are not overrated. But that 
the remedy proposed can. by any possibility 
be accepted seems to us incredible. We make 
this remark, however, with diffidence; for it 
is not two years since we spoke with confi- 
dence of the impossibility that Capt. Mahan 
would bring the American people to his way 
of thinking, and therefore declined to argue 
the case with him. The world is moving 
fast in these days. 

HAWAIIAN AMERICA: SOMETHING OF ITS 
HiIsrory, RESOURCES, AND PROSPECTS. By 
Caspar Whitney. New York: Harper 
Brothers. —Hawaii as it is to-day, with the 
story of its people, its natural resources, and 
its industries, brought up to date, and a fore- 
cast of its probable development, is the topic 
of this book. The subject is thoroughly 
treated by one who has studied it at first 
hand, and has availed himself also of the ex- 
perience and testimony of the best living 
authorities. The chief value of the book lies 
in the information it gives about the land 
and labor conditions of Hawaiian America. 
People who are tempted by the beauty and 
salubrity of these islands to try their fortunes 
there will find in this book a fair and full 
statement of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the present industrial situation. The au- 
thor is an enthusiastic believer in the policy 
of American expansion, and shows scant 
courtesy to those who do not share his views 
about Hawaiian annexation. He believes in 
the destiny which makes strong nations crowd 
weaker ones into surrender or death. When 
so fair-minded a student as Mr. Bryce finds 
in the successive steps of British expansion 
and annexation in South Africa an example 
of the ‘‘law of nature which everywhere over 
the world has tempted or forced a strong civ- 
ilized power to go on conquering the savage 
or half-civilized peoples on its borders,’’ we 
need not be surprised to find a less temperate 
writer, like the present author, ascribing the 
annexation of Hawaii to the ‘‘laws of com- 
mercial gravity,’’ and making destiny ac- 
countable for all the issues of the Spanish 
War. The reader who can overlook the frank 
partisanship of the writer of this book will 
find enough to reward his careful reading in 
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the useful information and picturesque de- 
scription which Hawaiian America offers. 
The book is richly dressed and beautifully 
adorned with pictures that instruct as well as 
please. It is sure to be popular and widely 
read; and it will help introduce Ilawaii as 
it is to people who, for one reason or another, 
may desire to know this new member of the 
American family. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF Brotocy. By Herbert 
Spencer. In two volumes. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $2,—Mr. Spencer, being an 
invalid who is nearly eighty, congratulates 
himself, and his innumerable readers and 
friends throughout the world will congratu- 
late him and themselves, that he is able to 
complete the revision of this second volume 
of his work on biology. Various additions 
have been made, mostly in significant notes. 
In bringing the work up to date, Mr. Spencer 
has availed himself of the assistance of gen- 
tlemen who are experts in the branches of 
plant and animal morphology and physiology. 
The author expresses his satisfaction that he 
has not been obliged to relinquish the views 
he set forth more than thirty years ago. 
There is a pathetic interest in the remark 
made at the conclusion of the preface that, 
on finally leaving biological studies, he is 
glad he has survived long enough to give this 
work its finished form. To no other man has 
it been given in this century, or in any other 
century, to work so long in his chosen depart- 
ment, and to see as the result of his work,. or 
parallel with it, such mighty changes as have 
come in scienee and philosophy. Without 
much reference to ancient philosophy, and 
apparently with indifference to it, Mr. Spen- 
cer has taken the conclusions of science since 
the time of Aristotle, and has wrought them 
into a consistent system. It will not all 
stand as he has written it. But it has 
wrought for the emancipation of all honest 
workers and thinkers, it has made new ad- 
vances possible; and one need not hesitate to 
say that, making all reasonable deductions 
from the value of his work, especially in the 
fields of ethics and theology, Mr. Spencer has 
wrought for the benefit of mankind as few 
men ever have. Those who most bitterly 
opposed him in the churches have in many 
cases been most signally blessed by the eman- 
cipation of thought that has been forced upon 
them. 


THE Four GOSPELS, FROM A LAWYER’S 
STANDPOINT. By Edmund H. Bennett, 
LL.D. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.—We have here a doughty battle 
with a man of straw. As against the notion 
that the Four Gospels are deliberate fabrica- 
tions, Dr. Bennett’s argument is an impor- 
tant one, though stale, as straw is apt to be 
that has been thrashed many times. But his 
argument has no force against the modern 
critic, who admits the element of ‘‘pious 
fraud’’ into the Gospels to a very limited ex- 
tent, if at all, and whose contention is that 
“‘these Gospels grew as grows the grass’’; 
that, taking the general form they now have 
from 70 to 130 A.D., they remained fluid for 
some generations after the later of these 
dates, and to some. extent for centuries, as 
witnessed by the yarious readings of the dif- 
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ferent manuscripts that have come down to 
us. If any one in these times is so foolish 
as to believé that the Gospels are fraudulent 
writings, he may derive some profit from this 
sincere and careful exposition; but, as a con- 
tribution to our current studies of the New 
Testament, it has not the slightest value, 


Voices oF Horr. By Horatio W. Dresser. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—This 
book belongs aptly to Mr. Dresser’s series of 
publications, being very similar to his other 
interpretations of thought and life. This is 
particularly addressed to the problems of free 
will and determinism, not as subjects of philo- 
sophical inquiry so much as problems of life. 
It is interesting to discover the personal re- 
sults of Mr. Dresser’s investigation; and, 
while any student of the questions involved 
would not find here the careful reasoning and 
citation of facts necessary for a proper study 
of such themes, yet, on the whole, the con- 
clusions reached are of a kind to encourage 
and strengthen the best attitude of mind and 
heart, and there must always be a large class 
of readers who will be grateful for the pre- 
sentation of such subjects in this individual- 
istic way. 


Patents. By W. B. Hutchinson. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company.—Mr., 
Hutchinson is a patent attorney of the New 
York bar, who writes from practical experi- 
ence with the matters whereof his book treats. 


S&_ Special for Easter. 


The House on the Shore. An Easter 
Allegory. By Frances Powrr Conse. 


The Sparrow’s Fall. By Wiu.1am C. Gan- 
NETT. 


Inhabiting Eternity. 
Hosmer. 


Easter Songs. By Cuartorre C. Exsor. 
3@>The above four booklets, white or tinted 


covers, each 15 cents (eight to one address 
for one dollar). 


The Story of the Dragon-Fly. By Henry 
D. Stevens. Single copy, 6 cents (ten 
copies, 50 cents). 


Easter Motto-Cards. 
Athanasia, By CHARLES G, AMES, 
Heart’s. Love. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
In Godhead Found. By JoHN W. CHADWICK, 
Sorrow’s Use. By GEORGE ELIOT. 


By Freperick L. 


In color; size 3 x4 inches. Price, less than 
one dozen, 2 cents each; per dozen, one kind 
or assorted, 20 cents (six dozen for one dollar). 


A Boy’s Life: Its Spiritual Ministry. 
By Henry D. Srevens. PartI., Pictures 
and Incidents (eight chapters); Part II., 
Sadness and Gladness (six chapters). Cloth, 
neatly stamped, 50 cents; white and gold, 
full gilt, in box, 75 cents. 

The story of the spiritual ministry of a boy,—a 
book of happy childhood, a book of the immortal 
hope. 

“Simply and sweetly told. Every chapter is full 
of tenderness and pathos in describing a happy 
childhood and the gradual unfolding of a beautiful 
character. It is a volume to be put into the hands 
of parents with children, and also of those whose 
arms are empty because loved ones have been 
snatched away,’’—The Advance (Chicago). 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, “ae ' ‘ ‘ Boston, Mass, 
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Its main object is to tell how to make money 
out of patents and inventions by having them 
properly introduced, sold, and _ protected. 
Much of the information given is of an in- 
teresting character; and the book will prob- 
ably add to the general knowledge on this 
subject, as well as afford hints for inventors 
or business men who take it up with practical 
ends in view. R 


Miscellaneous. 


Among the new candidates for public favor 
in the Christian denomination is the Chris- 
tian Messenger, edited and published in New 
Bedford, Mass. The first number has twelve 
clean, handsome pages, and an agreeable va- 
riety of editorial and contributed matter. It 
is published for $1 a year. 


A recent number of the ‘‘Home Reading 
Books,’’ published by D. Appleton & Co., is 
English Kings, according to Shakespeare, 
which represents the successful attempt of 
J. J. Burns to put into a single handy volume 
a good part of Shakespeare’s English history. 
In the main, he has taken the characters 
whose biographies he wishes to give; and, 
selecting the portions of the dramas which 
give their chief words and deeds, he has 
joined them in whole or in part, filling in 
the spaces with matter which forms with them 
a continuous story. The book may well be 
a part of any course of general reading, lead- 
ing as it does into both history and literature. 


The Macmillan Company publish a manual 
for teachers and parents, under the title of 
One Year of Sunday-school Lessons for Young 
Children, selected, arranged, and adapted by 
Florence U. Palmer. The lessons are pre- 
sented in story form, each pointing one truth, 
which touches the daily life of the child; 
and several stories relating to the same truth 
or principle are presented in a_ sequence, 
The kindergarten method of instruction is 
taken advantage of; and songs, questions, 
and pictures vary the general order. Every 
Sunday-school class is chiefly dependent on 
the personality of the teacher; and, without 
the right kind of a teacher, no text-book can 
render its fullest service. But this one is 
certainly suggestive and helpful. It ought to 
prove a help to any teacher really in earnest,’ 
who is willing, as every teacher should be, 
to prepare herself carefully beforehand. 


Literary Notes. 


A special edition of Dumas’s Za Tulipe 
Noire will be issued this spring, with a vo- 
cabulary, by D. C. Heath & Co., publishers, 
Boston. 


**El buen pafio en el arca se vende,’’ says 
a Spanish proverb,—meaning, ‘Good cloth 
sells in the box,’’—that is to say, without 
advertising. Such a claim may well be made 
on behalf of Prof. Schilling’s Spanish gram- 
mar, now published by Cassell & Co. 


A, C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, have in 
press, and will shortly publish, Zhe Private 
Memoirs of Madame Roland, edited by Edward 
Gilpin Johnson. The editor’s introduction 
enables the reader to comprehend the whole 
Situation, and to appreciate this intensely 
interesting book. 


Rey. John White Chadwick has put to-|25 BEACON STREET - - 


gether sixteen of his latest poems, prepared 
especially for the benefit of his society. The 
readers of the Register are familiar with the 
quality of Mr. Chadwick’s poetry; and it is 
a delight to have a new collection, even 
though a small one. Copies of 4 Few Verses 
may be had for 50 cents by sending to Mrs. 
_ J. W. Chadwick, and the Easter sales ought 
‘to bring in good returns to the society. 
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Books Received, 


From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 


The Beacon Biographies: Thomas Paine. By Ellery 
Sedgwick. 75 cents. 

The House of a Hundred Lights. By Frederic Ridgely 
Torrence. $r.00. 


Launcelot and Guenevere: A Poem in Dramas. IV. 
Taliesin: A Masque. By Richard Hovey. _ $1.00. 
At Start and Finish. By William Lindsey. $1.25. 


Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable. By Ernest Crosby. 


$1.50. 
b From Noyes Brothers, Boston. t 
ees The Autobiography of a Cat. By Miranda Eliot 


wan. 
From Henry Holt & Co,, New York. 
Folly Corner. By Mrs. H. Dudeney. $1.25. 
The Fortune of War. By E. N. Barrow. $1.25. 
; From John B. Alden, New Vork. 
The City Problem. By Albert A. Hoskins. 50 cents. 
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Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Eureka March. Composed and arranged for the guitar. 
By A. H. Plante. 

Dixie Fantasia. Composed and arranged for the banjo, 
with guitar and piano. By Geo. L. Lansing. 

Hungarian Rhapsody. For the piano. 
Worthington Loomis, 

Badinage. For the piano. 

Good-bye. Song for high voice. 


By Harvey 


By E, McCalmont Woods. 
By Charles S. Burn- 


am. 

Two Cities. Sacred Song. For high, medium, or low 
voice. By Hamilton Gray. 

The Wandering Knight. Song for high voice, 
Eldridge. ; 

March and Chorus from ‘Tannhiuser.’”? Composed for 
violin and piano. By Richard Wagner. Arranged by 
Ferdinand Hiillweck. 


By Harry 


75th Ohousand 


TO HAVE AND T0 HOLD 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of “Prisoners of Hope.” With 8 Illustrations by Howarp PyLe and Others 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 


PHILADELPHIA PRESS: 


“ One of those fortunate works of fiction 
that are predestined to extraordinary suc- 
cess.... It can be safely said that none of 
the fiction which has sold by hundreds of 
thousands in the past two or three years 
equals in literary merit, in freshness of 
plot, in the delineation of character, in 
fertility of invention, and in all the qual- 
ities that engage and hold the attention, 
this most pleasing and satisfactory of con- 
temporary romances.” 


THE BROOKLYN EAGLE, speaking of 
Miss Johnston’s two novels, pronounces them 
“Tales that are wonderful for their sus- 
tained strength, wealth of color, beauty of 
style, originality of conception, and poetic 
atmosphere, and asks, At what fountain 
of inspiration has she drunk so deeply, that 

her spirit flies so high and so strong?” 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 


“One of the best historical romances we 
hhave had from any contemporary writer of 
fiction on either side of the Atlantic... . 
The action is always interesting, and some- 
times it is thrilling. ... It is all good his- 
tory and good romance, blended with art 
and animated by that spontaneous inspira- 
tion without which art is useless.” 


BOSTON HERALD: 


“Its most attractive feature to the gen- 
eral reader will be its thrilling interest of 
narrative. In this respect, it surpasses all 
the novels that have preceded it in acquir- 
ing popularity. Its merits, in a more 
strictly literary point of view, are in its 
admirable realization of the life of the time 
in which its scene is laid—that of the early 
settlement of Virginia.” 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. - - 


SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


BOSTON 


EASTER BOOKLET 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


(Three Sermons) 


From Faith to Faith, 
Reasons for believing in a Future Life. 
Souls already risen with Christ. 


Price 15 Cents 
BOSTON 


A Book of Meditations. 
With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 


gilt, $2.00, 


Heart-Beats. 
By Prorarp CHUNDER MozooMDAR. 


MESSAGES. OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - + - Boston, 
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Che Dome. 
Nearly Ten. 


When a body comes to be nearly ten, 

Ah! all sorts of troubles beset her then. 

At least, if the body happens to be 

The eldest of all in the famil-y, 

Whose mother’s at work the whole of the day; 
And 7’ that body, I may as well say! 


‘There isn’t a baby in all our street 

Who’s nearly as pretty, or half as sweet 

As our little Sally; but oh, dear me! 

It’s strange how heavy that baby can be. 
And Tommy’s a wonderful boy, I know; 
But sometimes that child does bother me so, 


Tt’s ‘‘ Hush-a-bye, baby,”’ and off she goes; 
But, if I put her down, that baby knows. 

And, as soon as she’s really fast asleep, 

Then down on the floor our Tommy will creep. 
And it's —“‘ Don’t wake baby, be quiet, do”’; 
Or—‘‘ Tommy, you'll pull that cat’s tail in two.” 


3ut, perhaps, when a body’s worn out quite, 
Her dear little mother will come in sight. 
Then it’s —“‘ Polly, my pet, what should I do 
If I hadn’t a good little girl like you?’’ 
And, somehow, a body feels glad just then 
She's a grown-up girl of nearly ten! 
— Cassell’s Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 


Helga, the Fair. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


I. 


Long, long ago, amid Iceland cold and 
loneliness, on a bit of rocky land called 
Ragged Island, lived gentle Anda and her 
husband, Gunnar. He was a tall, fair man, 
and as brave a Viking as ever sailed those 
northein seas. 

Anda was a mild, sweet little woman; and, 
while she loved her big, strong husband, she 
also feared him. She never thought of diso- 
beying him, nor did she ever question his 
wisdom; and so, you see, they were very 
happy and content. 

Through the long summer day, which lasted 
many weeks, she sang and worked and slept 
within her little icy hut, and thought what 
a blessed life she lived. 

And Gunnar, as he sailed the dark, stormy 
seas, drank her health in many a foaming 
horn of ale, and felt that his life, too, was 
very blessed. 

But within the hill, at the far end of the 
island, where the dwarfs and trolls lived in 
their fair country, which no human eye had 
ever seen, dwelt All-wise, a dear little dwarf, 
who made it his business to know the affairs 
of all the earth-folk. 

There was no secret that Ze did not know; 
and every one knew how he helped the needy 
and punished the wrong-doer. 

Of course, no one had ever seen him; for, 
at the break of day or at the sound of a dis- 
tant bell or footstep, he was off, and within 
the wall of stone and ice before the fleetest 
could catch a glimpse of him. 2 

He was too wise to be caught as one of the 
little trolls had been. 

She, poor, kind-hearted creature, heard that | 
an ignorant islander had forgotten the date 
upon which Christmas came. So she stole 
out of the fair city within-the hill to give 
him a troll-almanac, 7" 
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All would have gone well, had she but left 
the book, and scampered back; but she longed 
to see his joy when he awoke and found the 
treasure. While she waited without the hut, 
she saw a slender streak of red on the eastern 
sky. Too late she realized her danger. 

A chill crept through her body. She grew 
stiff and heavy. With her eyes turned toward 
the hill she was never to reach, she became 
a vock! And there she stood, within a mile 
of Anda’s home, a warming to every dwarf 
and troll who gazed upon her by night, and 
to every curious woman who came to look 
upon her by day. 

No, no: All-wise would never be caught 
that way. 

There was plenty of time for him to learn 
every secret on Ragged Island during the long 
night of winter. 

And he knew that in Anda’s gentle heart 
was a great fear of Gunnar; and he deter- 
mined, if ever he had a chance, he would 
help the little wife to outwit her big, wise 
husband. 

Well, the opportunity came sooner than 
All-wise had thought. 

While Gunnar was away on a long voyage, 
there was born within his hut a little baby 
girl. 

Oh, she was fair and sweet and happy! 
Anda wept from joy. 

‘‘No more loneliness!’’ she thought. 
‘*Something to love and pet when the days 
were dark and drear!’’ 

Then an awful memory came to her. Gun- 
nar had commanded that, if ever a child 
should come to 4zs home and it was a girl, 
she should be put at once wéthout the door, 
where the cold would soon end her unwelcome 
existence, The memory almost stopped the 
beating of dear Anda’s heart, 

Now did love and duty strive and struggle. 

She dared not disobey her husband; yet 
how could she put her dear, tender baby out 
in the cold to freeze? 

Day after day slipped by, while she loved 
and suffered. 

‘*Ffelga’’ she called the little maid, be- 
cause she was so fair to look upon. 

The baby grew more lovely as the time 
passed. Soon she smiled back into the anx- 
ious face bent o’er her, and her tiny fingers 
seemed to try to wipe the tears from the lov- 
ing eyes. But the summer was drawing near. 
Gunnar would soon return. What would he 
say if he found that she had disobeyed him, 
and that an unwelcome little girl was in his 
hut? , 

Anda had never seen Gunnar angry, but 
she felt that his rage would be most terrible. 
She dared not face it. 

So one bitter night she wrapped little 
Helga in a bear-skin, and carried her to the 
distant hill, behind which lay the fair city. 

Kneeling down, she beat upon the stony 
walls, and cried :— 

‘*Hear me, hear me, All-wise! 
breaketh 1°’ 

Then she listened. Soon a tiny tap upon 
the inside of the rock greeted her. 

‘*Who art thou?’’ 

‘*Anda. And I bear with me sweet Helga, 
the Fair, my baby girl.”’ 

‘*What dost thou want?’’ 

‘I cannot keep her in my home, 


My heart 


Gunnar 
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desireth not a daughter. Help me, All- 
wise! Spare my little maid!’’ 

Silence followed, Then :— 

‘*Put thy baby down, Anda, and go thou 
home. In two days return, and by a sign 
thou shalt know that thy baby liveth. But 
ask no questions now or ever. Only trust.’’ 

Very lovingly and with many kisses, Anda 
laid her burden down. Then, with a heart- 
broken sob, she turned and fled through the 
darkness, back to her empty home. 

After two terrible days, she returned to the 
hill; and, lo! upon the spot where Helga had 
lain was a beautiful flower. Anda knew the 
sign. Somewhere her darling was safe. 

She questioned not, but, with a smile on 
her pale face, trusted All-wise, and felt that 
in time all would be well. 

Now it seems that, soon after Anda had 
left her baby on that cruel night, a man by 
the name of Grettir came by. 

His wife had recently died, and he was 
very lonely in his desolate home. So, when — 
he saw the bear-skin and the tiny girl, he 
thought, — 

“*T will take her home, and feed and care 
for her; and, when she is grown, then shall 
she cook and work for me, and,tend me when 
I am old and worn.’’ 

This did not please All-wise, as he lis- 
tened from within. But what could he do? 
The day was breaking, and there stood Gret- 
tir without! 

Grettir was a kind-hearted man, All-wise 
knew,—rough, but not unloving. So it was 
that he gathered the sleeping baby in his 
strong arms, and bore her away. There was 
naught for the trolls to do but plant a flower 
to cheer Anda’s anxious heart, and ‘go night 
after night to Grettir’s rude hut and whisper 
soft dreams to the sleeping Helga, and turn 
her days to joy as she remembered her bright 
fancies. 

Very poor was Grettir, and often little 
Helga was hungry and cold. But, even so, 
she grew straight and strong; and her lovely, 
smiling face was a delight to all who saw 
her. 

“She is a relative’s child. I brought her 
from afar.’’? -That was Grettir’s only expia- 
nation, for he feared that she might be taken 
from him. 

But the trolls knew the truth; and All- 
wise never forgot her, and many were the 
kindly services he showed her. Who, pray, 
taught her how to fish and draw a bow better 
than any boy of her age? Who made her — 
brave in the darkest night? She even ran in 
front of the stone troll without a quiver; and 
once she stood still before it, and, in a mock- 
ing voice, cried out: ‘‘Ha! Gnawer of the 
Moon! Giant of the Gale-blasts! Night- 
roaming Hag! I fear thee not!’’ After that 
not a boy dared jeer her for being a girl, and 
the girls spoke her name in awe when the 
dark drew near and the chill blasts blew. 

She was a kindly little soul, for all her 
romping capers. No sad heart but that she 
longed to cheer it. : 

She would often leave her food untasted, 
when hunger was strong within, so that she 
might put it where the trolls and dwarfs 
would see it, as they roamed the island the 
dark night through. ; 

Often she went to the hill behind which: 


ee 
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lay the fair city. She loved the place, and 
among the rocks and ice mounds played her 
lonely games and lived her lovely fancies. 
And there one day came a fair, sweet 
woman, because she, too, loved the place. 
She was always searching for a certain flower, 
which she never found. 

‘*Tt grew here once,’’ she said sadly to the 
wild little maid who helped her in the search. 

‘Tt was such a beautiful flower! Were I 
to find another, my heart would be less 
lonely.’’ 
‘ ‘Are you lonely?’’ Helga questioned. 
“*And why? You have a home and plenty to 
eat, warm skins to keep out the cold, a brave 
man to care for you, and a wee boy to love. 
I have—nothing—but Grettir; and Grettir 
grows often cross when he is hungry and 
cold.’’ 

The child laughed gayly. 

“Yet am I not lonely. My sleep is full 
of merry dreams. My days are full of fun. 


‘I come here and play, and some time I will | 


find the crevice in the rock into which Hall- 
gerda put her hand. But I shall not fare as 
she fared. She lied to the trolls, and she 
has a dusky spot upon her tongue to this 
day.’’ 

“Tell me the story.’? A smile played 
over the sad face of the woman. 

**Oh, well! If one can find the crevice in 
the rock, and if one is really needy and he 
put his hand in, and whispers the truth to 
the trolls, they will put something precious 
in his hand to comfort him. But Hallgerda 
found the crevice, and put in her hand and 
whispered: ‘I am starving! My father beat: 
me, and I am so poor!’ 

““Tt was a lie. She is never hungry; and, 
much as she deserves it, none ever beat 
her. 

‘*The trolls knew. So they took hold of 
her hand, and squeezed and squeezed it until 
it was almost broken. She was glad enough 
to run away when once they let go. But her 
tongue! It has a great spot to this day!’’ 

**How horrible!’’ The woman shuddered. 
Sometimes her faith grew dim, for the years 
had been many since she had gathered her 
beautiful flower; but this story caused her to 
ponder. . 

_**Now, when / find the crevice,’’ the little 
voice went on, ‘‘I shall speak the truth; and 
something beautiful will happen, I am sure.’’ 

‘*What is your name, little one?’’ 

**Helga.’’ 

The woman started. 
** How old are you?’’ 

**T know not. My mother died afar, my 
father loved me not, and Grettir saved me.’’ 

‘*T had a little lass named Helga.’’ The 
woman’s voice grew soft. ‘‘Had. she lived, 
she might have been about your age.’’ 

**And she died?’’ The little voice was 
full of sympathy. 

**Ay, I think she must have died.’’ 

**Poor woman!’’ Then, after a pause, 
**And what is your name!? What may I call 
you?’’ 

*‘Anda is my name; but say ‘Mother,’ 
little one: it is a dear name, and the lad at 
home is too weak and small yet to use it.”’ 

**Mother,’’ murmured Helga. ‘‘It zs a 
sweet name; but ‘Mother mine,’—that is 
sweeter. You cannot find your flower, nor I 


**Helgal’’ she cried 
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my crevice. So fare thee well, mother mine! 
I must go back and cook Grettir’s meat.’’ 
And away she fled, strong and beautiful. 


(To be continued, ) 


Grandpa’s Snuff-box. 


“Oh, dear!” sighed Dilly Burton to her brother 
Joe, as they were trudging home from school 
oneday. ““Itissohot! Let’s gointo grandma’s 
and rest.” 

“And get a ginger-cake, may be,” said Joe, 
wiping his sweaty little face. 

“O Joe, you are always wanting ginger-cakes | 
Now don’t you ask grandma for a single one! 
It isn’t polite.” ‘ 

And Dilly looked very wise as she shut her 
mite of a blue silk parasol and tapped lightly 
at grandma’s door. Grandma was not in the 
kitchen; but the children went in, and sat down 
on the wide lounge to rest and wait for her. 

Joe’s eyes were very bright, and always very 
restless; and he had no sooner sat down than 
he spied a small box, black and shiny, standing 
on a table beside grandma’s work-basket. In 
a moment it was in his hand. 

“OQ Dilly it smells just like mamma’s sweet- 
box!” 

“Tt’s grandma’s snuff,” said Dilly. “There’s 
the scent-bean in it.” And the children sniffed 
long and deep at the powder in the box. 

Then Joe’s nose began to tingle, and the 
tears came into his eyes, and Dilly sneezed. 
Then Joe sneezed, and the powder flew out of 
the box upon grandma’s knitting. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Dilly. 

“Dear! dear!” echoed little Joe. 

“Ah-chew |” 

“Nuh-cho !” 

Joe’s hat fell off, and Dilly stepped on it. 
Then Dilly’s hat fell over her eyes, and she 
dropped her parasol. The gray kitten crawled 
out from under the lounge and stared, then ran 
off with a big tail. Just then grandma came in. 

“Why, Dilly! Why, Joe! What areyou cry- 
ing about ?” 

“We ain’t crying, grandma. 
sneezed Dilly. 

“Oh, you silly children!” cried grandma. 
“You have been at grandpa’s East Indian root 
that he smells of for the headache.” 

“Will it ever stop, grandma ?” cried Dilly, 

“Certainly,” said grandma, smiling a little. 

Then she took the children to the kitchen 
sink, and bathed their poor red eyes and 
swollen noses till they were quite cool again.- 

“I am very sure, my dears, you will not 
meddle any more with things you should not,” 
grandma said, as she gave them each a ginger- 
cake and tied on their hats. ¢ 

And Dilly and Joe knew they never should 
again,—never!—Great Thoughts. 


It’s the b-box!” 


Susie’s Sled-fellow. 


“Won’t it be fun?” chirped Susie, hopping 
around on one foot. “You know, mamma, 
when Roy took his soldier-bank to bed, you 
said ’twas a queer bedfellow. Well, I think a 
smoked ham will be a queer sled-fellow !” 

“I think so myself; but it will be a very 
quiet one, and won’t kick and try to roll off 
when the sled begins to go rapidly, as Roy 
did when you took him toaride. Tell Auntie 
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Hopper it is a ham from the spotted-nosed pig, 
—the one that used to get out and run away 
and root in her garden.. Tell her she’s getting 
back some of the turnips and carrots that he 
stole, poor little scamp!” 

“Yes’m, I'll tell her. Oh, isn’t the crust 
smooth and slippery this morning? We'll just 
fly! Won’t we, Mr. Ham? Whoa, Reindeer! 
Wait till I get fixed just right, so that I 
can hold my sled-fellow on safely. Good-by, 
mamma. I’m off!” 

Yes, so they were “off,” but not in the same 
way that they were a minute later. The 
March crust was smooth as glass, and it was so 
early in the day that the sun had not softened 
the surface at all. Susie soon found that 
Reindeer was going much faster than was at all 
to her mind. She tried to dig her stout little 
boot-heels in to check the speed, but it was of 
no use. Suddenly Reindeer ran against a little 
“stub” that the snow had not quite covered, 
and went one way, while the ham went another, 
and Susie still another. 

Luckily, the little maid was not hurt; and 
neither was Reindeer, who had lodged against a 
brush-heap. But the ham was not to be seen! 

Susie looked all around the brush-heap, and 
then, slipping and sliding and rolling, managed 
to reach the fence at one side, and search dili- 
gently, but in vain, around the post-holes and 
in every nook and cranny. She had heard of 
things disappearing as if earth had swallowed 
them up. This must be just such a case. 

“Well, I will slide down as far as Auntie 
Hopper’s house, and then walk back by the 
road; for I can never climb the hill on the 
crust. Oh, what will mamma say?” thought 
the crestfallen little maid. 

She mounted Reindeer, and in a trice had 
coasted right into Auntie Hopper’s dooryard, 
and stopped right beside the ham, which had 
wasted no time on the road, but, when it found 
itself without a vehicle and deserted by its 
friends, had coasted courageously down, all by 
itself, and was waiting patiently to be let in. 

How Auntie Hopper laughed, as Susie sat 
by the big, open fireplace, with a doughnut in 
one hand and a mammoth red apple in the 
other, and told of her funny adventure !— 
Minnie L. Upton, in the Youth's Companioit. 


‘What is it that causes the saltness of the 
ocean?’’ asked a teacher. ‘‘It is the cod- 
fish, ’’ said a little girl. 

Aunt: ‘‘Harry, do you love your baby 
brother?’’ Harry: ‘‘What’s the use? He 
wouldn’t know it if I did.’’—Selected. 


Dorothy had never seen any pumpkin-pie 
until her first visit to the country; and, to 
her grandmother's asking her if she would 
have a piece, the little girl replied: ‘‘No, I 
thank you. I never eat pie without a roof 
on it.’’—/Judge. 


¢ If You are Tired. 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Affords immediate relief in mental and 

physical exhaustion and insomnia. 

Quiets and strengthens the nerves. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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Good News. 


The Kingliest Kings. 


Ho, ye who in a noble work 
Win scorn, as flames draw air, 
And in the way where lions lurk 
God’s image bravely bear,— 
Though trouble-tried and torture-torn, 
The kingliest kings are crowned with thorn. 


Life’s glory, like the bow in heaven, 
Still springeth from the cloud ; 
And soul ne’er soared the starry Seven 
But Pain’s fire-chariot rode. 
‘They've battled best who’ve boldliest borne: 
The kingliest kings are crowned with thorn. 


The martyr's fire-crown on the brow 
Doth into glory burn; 

And tears that from love’s torn heart flow 
To pearls of spirit turn. 1 

Our dearest hopes in pangs are born, 

The kingliest kings are crowned with thorn. 


As beauty in death’s cerement shrouds, 
And stars bejewel night, 

God-splendors live in dim heart-clouds, 
And suffering worketh might. 

The mirkiest hour is mother o’ morn, 

The kingliest kings are crowned with thorn. 


— Gerald Massey. 


The Higher Education. 


Sooner or later, in the last half-century, I 
have seen great changes in what the French 
call ‘secondary education,’’—what in Eng- 
lish we are apt to call the ‘‘Higher Educa- 
tion.’’ I note, with interest indeed, that 
people who have been trained abroad are try- 
ing to introduce the phrase ‘‘secondary edu- 
cation’? here. The name is not important. 
The Senate of the United States was once 
called ‘‘the second chamber.’’ I do not see 
that many people call it so now. 

In speaking to a large audience a little 
while ago, at Holyoke, in Massachusetts, I 
could not but observe the ‘completeness—I 
might say the magnificence—of the arrange- 
ments which had been made for the high 
school. A large, square building surrounds 
what would be an open square, but that in 
that square is built a large, circular audito- 
rium, lighted from the top, and perfectly 
equipped for a concert or lecture room. In 
this lecture-room a thousand persons could 
be seated. 

In the immense school-buildings, which 
make the four sides, the work of the school 
goes on; and if, as the director said to me, 
there were a brass band concert in the concert- 
room, it would not annoy any one in these 
rooms, 

This admirable building was built by the 
city of Holyoke. It must have cost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. It provides, be it 
observed, not for a wide circle of pupils, but 
simply for the boys and girls, the young men 
and women of that city. 

The next day, in visiting Springfield, I 
found a similar high school building there. 

I could not but observe that each building 
was more costly and accommodated far more 
pupils than any building possessed by any 
college in America when I graduated at Cam- 
bridge, in 1839. And, when I said this to 
a gentleman who knew, he told me that in 
Massachusetts alone there are at least seven 
other such high*school buildings, built at the 
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charge of the public, for everybody in the 
town. 

That contrast between 1839 and 1899 illus- 
trates the immense advance which the country 
has made in the externals of education in 
that time. Just after I graduated I was pres- 
ent at Barre at the opening of the first normal 
school in America. Gov. Everett spoke on 
that occasion, and he had to explain what 
the words ‘‘normal school’’ meant. There 
are now normal schools in every civilized 
American State. Pennsylvania alone has 
sixteen.. 

The time has come to raise the level of 
such education. The courses in pedagogics 
in some of the colleges show this. Most of 
the ‘‘summer schools’? are collections of 
teachers who have courage enough to spend 
their holidays in improving their equipment. 

Antioch College, in Ohio, may be said to 
have led the way in the special provision in 
colleges for the profession of teaching. 
Horace Mann had laid the lines for all the 
Massachusetts normal schools. At Antioch 
he made his new college a place for people 
who meant to be teachers. Its methods all 
worked that way, just as in an old-fashioned 
Presbyterian or Baptist college the founders 
really hoped that the students might become 
ministers. What has happened is that some 
of the most distinguished teachers to-day are 
Antioch graduates. 

Now that the graduates have assumed the 
direction of that college, the first plan they 
have laid out is for the lifting of its grade of 
study, distinctly in the educational line. 
The Horace Mann. foundation proposes not so 
much a normal school as classes for those 
who are to teach in normal schools. I think 
of the new establishment as a place to which 
young teachers shall come, who have found 
out what they need to know, and shall wish 
to prepare themselves for better work by the 
training of successful and accomplished men. 


EDWARD E, HALE. 


Correspondence. 


. ‘I believe your readers have heard 
from your New York correspondent of some 
rudeness—not to say obloquy—toward the 
liberal churches of Brooklyn, which fell from 
the lips of a Southern revivalist in the hall 
of the Christian Association there. I think 
I ought to say, therefore, in our paper that, 
at the close of an address which I delivered 
in this same hall on Washington’s Birthday, 
one of the leading citizens of Brooklyn, in 
the name of a large audience of all commun- 
ions, made occasion to assure me and my 
fellow-Unitarians that the utterances in ques- 
tion were entirely disapproved by the people 
of Brooklyn. He asked the audience to as- 
sure me that this was so, and the cordiality 
of their response certainly seemed to show 
their unanimous assent to his statement.’’ . 


2) E. Hale. 


... ‘Referring to what you said of the 
popular feeling that sermons and public wor- 
ship are unreal, I heard an excellent sermon 
not long ago, in which I counted the words 
which represented any visible object. In 
fifteen minutes there were four words of this 
sort, One was ‘man,’ one was ‘beast,’ one 
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was ‘world’: the fourth I have forgotten. 
Now you could never make a parable without 
more words which denote people or animals 
or things. And Renan will have it that the 
parables have saved a million men from 
misery where all the reasonings of Saint Paul 
have saved one.”’.. . 


Chicago Letter. 


Chicago is being favored this week with 
the presence of distinguished educators from 
all parts of the country, and, with its cus- 
tomary enterprise, is taking advantage of its 
opportunities. The meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents of the National 
Education Association has been in session 
here. It has brought to the city such men as 
President Eliot of Harvard, President Wheeler 
of the University of California, President 
Schurman of Cornell, William H. Maxwell, 
superintendent of schools of the city of New 
York, .and Nicolas Murray Butler, professor 
of philosophy and education of Columbia 
University. The Cornell graduates have been 
making good use. of President Schurman; and 
the Harvard Club entertained President Eliot 
at a dinner on Saturday evening, February 
24. Ata mass meeting at the Auditorium, 
February 22, the Union League Club arranged 
for the address by President J. G. Schurman, 
who presented the argument’ in favor of ¢x- 
pansion, and aroused the enthusiasm of a 
large audience. The Citizens’ Educational 
Commission of Chicago, composed of a hun- 
dred citizens representing tax-payers - and 
teachers, and organized to study the publ.c 
school problem of Chicago, and to recom- 
mend reforms to the proper authorities, has 
arranged for a mass meeting at Central Music 
Hall on February 26, at which prominent 
educators will speak. F 

The Unitarian Club of Chicago is not un- 
mindful of its opportunity. It is to have as 
its guest of honor at its forthcoming meeting 
on Wednesday evening, February 28, Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard. The meeting will be 
held at Kinsley’s restaurant. A committe 
composed of representatives of the three 
Chicago churches js making the arrangements. 
The club has been fortunate in securing the 
attendance of President Eliot at this dinner 
in what is for him an exceedingly busy weck. 

The activities of our Chicago churches are 
going on uninterruptedly, and are increasing 
in number. Rev. Albert Lazenby has been 
winning for himself many friends during his 
brief stay with Unity Church. The calendar 
of that church announces morning and evening 
services, with readings and lectures by the 
acting minister at the Elm Street settlement 
and at the church. If Mr. Lazenby is a rep- 
resentative Scotch minister, the churches in 
Scotland are not allowed to go to sleep. As 
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a result of his work thus far, he has received 
a unanimous and enthusiastic call to become 
the settled minister of Unity Church, and is 
waiting for a word from Mrs. Lazenby before 
giving his reply. Chicago and Unity Church 
are to be congratulated if he accepts. 

The other churches in Chicago are not be- 
hindhand, however, in the amount of work 
they are attempting. As an illustration of 
the different things a minister who is willing 
to work is called upon to do here in Chicago, 


we may instance the case of Rev. W. W. 


Fenn. His church calendar announces three 
services every Sunday. In addition to these, 
however, there are four series of lectures 
which Mr. Fenn is carrying on at the same 
time. One of these is a Monday noon lecture 
at the Unitarian headquarters, which are at 
present taxing the capacity of the Unitarian 
rooms to the utmost. They began in the fall, 
and have been given every Monday from 
twelve to one, with increasing interest and 
attendance. In these lectures Mr. Fenn is 
following the ‘‘International Sunday-school 
Lessons, ’’ treating them from quite a differ- 
ent standpoint than the usual one, and coming 
usually to a far different conclusion. In 
addition to this, he has a Wednesday night 
meeting at Memorial Chapel, and is giving 
two series of parlor lectures in Hyde Park 
and Kenwood. All this in addition to the 
many other calls which are continually being 
made upon a minister of a city parish. 

Qver on the West Side the people of the 
Third Church are rallying nobly about their 
new minister, Mr. Backus. The strong Young 
People’s Society of that church is keeping up 
its work under the leadership of Miss Under- 
wood. Mr. and Mrs. Backus are settled in 
comfortable quarters near the new church 
building, and are certain to bring the people 
of the West Side, in increasing numbers, 
within hearing distance of its gospel. 

A new spirit of co-operation seems to per- 
vade the work of our city churches. Rather 
a significant instance of this is the joint cal- 
endar which has just been started by Mr. 
Fenn, Mr. Lazenby, and Mr. Backus. It will 
be edited by the Western secretary, and will 
contain a letter from him in each issue. The 
leading feature, however, is to be a sermon 
by each of the three Chicago ministers in 
rotation. Mr. Lazenby’s sermon on Marti- 
neau, which appeared in the first number, 
has received much favorable comment. It 
was entitled ‘‘An Appreciation by an Old 
Student. ’” 

The date of the beginning’ of the annual 
meeting of the Western Conference has been 
fixed for May 15. The ladies of Unity 
Church, with their usual hearty hospitality, 
have invited the conference there. A Pro- 
gramme Committee is actively at work arrang- 
ing the details of the meeting. 

Your correspondent crosses twice a day, 
whenever he is in the city, the bridge which 
spans the Chicago River, and beholds, with 
true Chicago enthusiasm, the mighty stream 
of pure water rushing in from Lake Michi- 
gan, to sweep southward the accumulated 
impurities of years. The basins of the St 
Lawrence and the Mississippi have been 
united. The Chicago River has been turned 
the other way, and Lake Michigan is now 
lending its mighty power to purify the stream 
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that has so long been a source of contamina- 
tion and disease. Alas that this beneficent 
result should have been accomplished to the 
detriment of cities lying southward! The 
protest from St. Louis is growing stronger 
daily, and the belief prevails there that our 
canal must ultimately be closed, The prob- 
lem of the contamination of rivers is one 
with which this country has only just begun 
to grapple. Let us hope that a solution may 
be found by virtue of which Peoria and St 
Louis and New Orleans may not be compelled 
to suffer for the sins of Chicago. 

F, C. SourHwortTu, 


The Pacific Coast. 


In accordance with instructions received 
from Secretary Eliot, I have just completed 
a tour of visitation to the churches on the 
Pacific Coast, visiting every Unitarian church 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

In the forty-eight days required for this 
trip, I travelled more than six thousand two 
hundred miles. The impression long enter- 
tained, that this is a great country, has been 
fully confirmed. When one travels through 
the length and breadth of this land, visits 
the cities and towns, observes the industry 
and thrift that is everywhere displayed, the 
wonder increases that a single nation can ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over so vast an extent of 
territory, and especially a republic, which is 
maintained by the consent of the governed. 
One would naturally expect to find the diver- 
sity of interests so great that a reconciliation 
of them all would be impossible. Such is 
not the case: on the contrary, loyalty to the 
government and the flag seems rather more 
intense on the borders than at the centre. An 
American is not permitted to forget, even for 
an instant, that he is at home, whether he 
finds himself at a lonely station, in the soli- 
tudes of the Arizona deserts, or in the. bust- 
ling, ‘‘up-to-date’’ city of Seattle, in the 
north-west corner of the republic. 

The stirring events now taking place in 
Asia, Africa, and the islands far away to the 
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westward attract more attention in the portion 
of the country visited than here in the centre 
of the land, or ‘‘back East,’’ as the West- 
erners say. Whatever the outcome, the vast 
regions lying along the Pacific shores are 
destined to be greatly benefited. It is man- 
ifestly fair to predict that the growth of this 
portion of the republic will be more rapid 
during the next generation than ever before. 

The Start,—Leaving my post at Kansas 
City, on Dec. 27, 1899, by the Santa Fé 
route I passed through the States of Kansas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, “and Arizona to Cal- 
ifornia. The whole route is interesting, — 
prairies, mountains, desert, each having its 
attractions. The mountains, grand as they 
are, failed to impress me as did the desert. 
An all-day ride through the solitude, the sun 
shining brightly on the dry sands and fields 
of lava; crossing and now and then running 
through one of those deep gashes in -the 
brown rocks designated in railroad. literature 
as ‘‘canyons,’’—all this gives one a sensation 
worth having ovce, but not. likely to be longed 
for again. 

We left the higher parts of the desert, with 
its cliffs of many-colored rocks, just as the 
sun was setting. The lights and shadows on 
cliff and crag, on jagged walls of lava and 
hills of sand, were weird and almost startling. 
It was easy to think of Dante’s pictures, or 
the vivid word-paintings one sometimes finds 
in descriptions of the deserts of the Orient. 
Darkness came upon us amid this waste and 
desolation. Morning found us at the foot of 
San Bernardino Valley in California. What 
a transformation! Atmosphere and scenery, 
verdure and flowers, orange groves in full 
fruitage, roses, callas, climbing vines, beau- 
tiful trees! From desert to paradise, while 
we slept. Shall we find this change when 
earth’s last sleep comes to us? 

Los Angeles —A few hours’ ride through 
this flowery kingdom brought us to the city 
of Los Angeles, our first stop. The shepherd 
of the Unitarian flock in this thriving city— 


‘the metropolis of Southern California—met 
lus at the station; and we were soon comfort- 
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ably housed at the Lincoln, whose genial host 
is one of the elders of our church. 

It is gratifying to be able to say that the 
church in Los Angeles has weathered the 
storm that at one time threatened to engulf 
it. It rests to-day on a safe and solid foun- 
dation. It was my privilege to preach in its 
pulpit, to attend its annual meeting, and 
hear the reports of the various committees. 
The sale of the ‘‘down-town’’ property will 
pay all debts, build a new church, and leave 
a surplus in the treasury. The trustees are 
able, energetic men. The confidence of the 
society in the minister was attested by a 
unanimous vote at the meeting. There seems 
to be no doubt about the future of this 
church. 

Pomona —The evening of the first Sunday 
on the coast was spent at Pomona, where we 
have a handsome and convenient church 
building. Rev. Oscar Clute has just closed 
a short pastorate there; and the pulpit is 
now being supplied by Rev. W. M. Jones, 
formerly the Universalist minister at Pasa- 
dena. Pomona is a prosperous town, located 
in the ‘‘fruit belt.”’ The church will doubt- 
less grow in numbers and strength. It is a 
promising place. I preached to a good con- 
gregation, larger than the average in towns 
of that size in the East. 

Redlands.—New Year's morning, a ride of 
an hour and a half brought me to Redlands, 
—that beautiful town on the foot-hills, at 
the head of the San Bernardino Valley. 
Here we have a small church building. Ser 
vices are held by the society every other Sun 
day evening, the pulpit being supplied by 
the Los Angeles minister, Rev. C. J. K 
Jones. The Sunday-school is held each Sun 
day, being conducted by an accompl:shed 
layman, Mr. William S Devol, the editor ot 
the daily paper in the town. Although it 
was New Year’s Day, an overcoat was a bur- 
den, and the shady side of the street was 
most desirable. Orange orchards are here on 
every hand, almond-trees, palms, and the 
lovely pepper-tree being used for shade-tree: 
on the streets. ‘‘Canon Crest Park,’’ built 
at great expense by the Quaker Smileys, 
whose great hotels at Lake Mohonk, in New 
York, are so well known, is a beautiful piece 
of park gardening. From the highest point 
a view is obtained of the whole valley. Be- 
hind the looker-on rises majestically the 
grand old peaks of San Bernardino and San 
Jacinto; while in front is seen the valley 
with its orchards, villages, and plains. It is 
a magnificent view. 

San Diego.—My first adventure. It was 
raining when I started in the morning for 
San Diego. Notwithstanding that fact, the 
legends so familiar to all illustrating the dry- 
ness of the land prevented a suspicion, even, 
that any railroad train could be delayed by 
floods. Therefore no attention was paid to 
the rain. But, alas! the only day had been 
chosen (so I was afterward informed) when 
there was water enough in all San Diego 
County to make a ‘‘wash-out.’’ Such an ex 
perience would have been impossible during 
the past three years. But that day ‘‘the 
heavens were opened.’’ The farmers laughed 
in glee; but the travellers on that train sat 
bolt upright in their seats for twenty-seven 
mortal hours, on the hitherto dry sands of 


the Pacific shores, waiting for the floods to 
subside. Hereafter, when I listen to the 
tales of suffering for want of rain in Southern 
California, I shall think of the water that on 
Jan. 3, 1900, ran violenly down into the Pa- 
cific Ocean, near Capistrano. The old mis- 
sion, noted as one of the most interesting of 
all the ruins in that region, was near by; but 
no one cared to wade across the lot to visit 
it. Fortunately, the Stanford University 
Glee and Mandolin Club were on the train, 
—that is, fortunately for the rest of us 
They entertained us with their songs and fun, 
making us forget our little inconveniences 
and keeping most of us in good humor. The 
story of that experience might be told at con 
siderable length, but I forbear. The subject 
is not on our programme, and we will omit 
it. The attempt to get to San Diego at this 
time was a failure, the only failure of the 
journey. But the following week it was re- 
peated, and this.time it was successful. Our 
church in San Diego is reported to be in 
better condition than ever before. A recent! 
bequest has, or will, enable it to pay every 
bill, and have a surplus in the treasury. 
They are united, and Rev. E. R. Watson is 
serving them acceptably. The future is illum- 
ined for them by a prospect of another be 
quest, which will enable them to build a 
nandsowe church building and pay for it. 
San Diego is indeed a beautiful city, ‘‘set 
on a hill,’’ commanding a view of ocean and 
mountains that is charming as it is extensive. 
The town is recovering rapidly from its 
‘tboom.’’ The Nicaragua Canal will no 
doubt make it one of the important cities of 
the Pacific Coast. 

Santa Ana.—Our little church at Santa Ana 
is making a gallant effort to grow. It gains 
slowly; but it is there to stay, if appearances 
are not deceiving. Rev. George T. Weaver 
is devoting himself to the work with great 
zeal and earnestness. The place is worthy of 
a strong church, and it is likely to get it in 
time. 

Santa Barbara.—‘*‘*Sleepy Santa Barbara,’’ 
as it is called,—not in derision, however, 
but because it is the refuge of the ‘‘insom- 
niacs,’’ the unfortunate overworked, who burn 
their candles at both ends, and, because they 
cannot ‘‘find time’’ to rest, finally discover 
that it is necessary for them to spend al/ 
their time Aunting for rest. This is a refuge 
for those who have nervous troubles,—a place 
where such persons can sleep, soothed by the 
soft airs of the ocean, even if they do occa- 
sionally bring with them a little fog. This 
place is remarkable for situation. The city 
is on a high arm of land, running out from 
the southern slope of an east and west moun- 
tain range, into the sea. The sun rises and 
sets in the Pacific Ocean, or, rather, seems to 
do so. The old mission stands in the centre 
of the crescent-shaped shore. The view from 
it is worth going a long way to see. We 
have a beautiful church building here. As I 
sat in the pulpit on Sunday morning, and 
looked in the faces of the congregation, I 
wondered if I was dreaming,—New England 
faces, all. This feeling was deepened when, 
after service, I received the welcome of the 
people,—New England speech, all New Eng- 
land, a New England colony, planted amid 
the flowers and vines of California, where 


beauty and fragrance bless life through all 
the year. One could hardly help wondering 
why every one did not try to live there. But 
I suppose there are drawbacks there, as else- 
where; but I did not see them in my short: 
stay. . 
When this church fails, we may look for 
the end of things. ‘‘Ups and downs’’ may 
come, will come, but failure never. This is 
Pilgrim and Puritan stock: it is not the kind 
that fails. These mountains are not arranged 
to suit east and west travel. Therefore, it 
was economy to go back to Los Angeles for 
a start northward. 

Northward bound.—From Los Angeles 
northward, our route takes us up the moun- 
tains through the famous ‘‘loop.’’ This part 
of the journey we made in the night. Morn- 
ing found us in the great valley that looks 
like a plain. This is known as ‘‘the Kem 
and Tulare region.’’ Passing along this al-. 
most treeless plain, we came to the famous 
‘‘raisin city’’ of Fresno. We stopped here. 
to look after the little society that once ex- 
isted here, and also to inquire concerning the 
societies at Visalia and Hanford. We found 
only memories of the. church at Fresno, but 
learned something about the others. Full in-: 
formation was afterward obtained concerning 
the societies at Visalia and Hanford. This 
is a situation that is frequently found. -Here 
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is work for men who can face discouragement 
without flinching: it is no place for timid or 
nervous saints. Human nature here is very 
human, as it is in all new countries. But it 
has force; and, when governed, it is glorious. 
A victory here is worth all it costs; but a 
man must have a religion in which he be- 
lieves with all his heart, if he expects to 
make others believe in it. Browning soci- 
eties and social clubs cannot be substituted 
for churches in this country. If a man be- 
- lieves with all his heart in God, man, and 
immortality, in plain, old-fashioned right- 
eousness, without compromise, he has spiritual 
capital enough with which to carry on busi 
ness in this part of the world,—indeed, any- 
where on the Pacific Coast. If he cannot 
command that, he will be wise if he ‘‘keeps 
school,’’ tills the soil, or renders honorable 
service in some other way. 

From Fresno down the San Joaquin Valley, 
where we saw the ‘‘gang-ploughs’’ at work, 
turning the furrows by the wholesale. Our 
route now took us around the mountains 
again, through fog and rain, to the great bay. 
At ‘‘early candle-light’’ the train came to 
a stop; and the welcome announcement, 
**Oakland,’’ brought us to our feet and to 
the station platform, where we found the 
Oakland minister, Rev. B. Fay Mills, to 
welcome and guide us to our resting-place 
for the night. GEORGE W. STONE, 

: ; Field Agent, A. U. A. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 

Since the Supplement to the Year Book was 
published on Jan. 1, 1900, the changes in 
the supply of pulpits have continued at the 
rapid rate which marked the year 1899. In 
the last two months the settlements which 
were foreshadowed in the Supplement have 
become accomplished facts. Mr. Geoghegan 
has been installed at Baltimore, Md., Mr. 
Savage at Hyde Park, Mass., Mr. Pratt at 
Wollaston, Mass., Mr. Simons at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Mr. McDowell at the Parker 
Memorial, Boston. The following settle. 
ments are also to {be noted: Rev. Herbert 
Mott has accepted a call to Nashua, N.H. ; 
Rev. E. S. Weirs, to Billerica, Mass. ; Rev. 
A. G. Pettengill, to Waterville, Me.; Rev. 
J. C. Kimball, to Sharon, Mass. ; Rev. F. K 
Gifford, to Dublin, N.H.; Rev. A. N. 
Somers, to Francestown, N.H.; Mr. S. C., 
Beane, Jr., to Rutherford, N J.; Rev. S. L 
Elberfeld, to Quincy, Ill; and Rev. A 
Lazenby, to Unity Church, Chicago. Those 
who have the larger interests of the denomi 
nation at heart can take satisfaction in these 
settlements, for by them no other churches 
have been deprived of their ministers. Seven 
other vacant pulpits have been filled with 
stated supplies, some of which will doubtless 
develop into permanent settlements. Rev. 
Morgan Miller has revived the church at 
Beatrice, Neb. Rev. A. H. Norman has 
taken charge of the Norwegian church at 
Minneapolis, Minn. Rev. V. J. Emery has 
supplied at Allston, Mass., Rev. F. P. Dan- 
iels at Manistee, Mich., Mr. R. A. Griffin a! 
Fast Weymouth, Mass., Mr. F. W. Smith at 
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Marshfield, Mass. ; while Rev. Mr. Jones, 
late of the Universalist church in Pasadena, 
is supplying the pulpit at Pomona, Cal., 
made vacant by the resignation of Rev. Oscar 
Clute, and Rev. Enoch Powell took charge 
for six Sundays at Kansas City during the 
absence of Mr. Stone on his journey to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Tranfers of the ministers from the charge 
of one parish to another may be noted as 
follows: Rev. C. A. Langston has resigned 
at South Boston, to accept a call to Atlanta, 
Ga.; Rev. E. H. Keens has resigned at 
Dover, N.H., and been installed at Whit- 
man, Mass.; Rev. S. E. Yates has resigned 
at Francestown, to accept a call to Milford, 
N.H. ; Rev. W. F. Greenman has resigned at 
Fitchburg, and been installed at Watertown, 
Mass. ; Rev. P. M. Harmon has resigned at 
Spring Valley, Minn., and taken charge at 
Keokuk, Ia.; Rev. N. Seaver has resigned 
at Leicester, to accept a call to Pittsfield, 
Mass. ; Rev. F. A. Gilmore has resigned at 
Haverhill, to accept a call to Madison, Wis. 
All of these ministers, with the exception of 
Mr. Gilmore, are already at work in their 
new parishes, 

Two important churches have failed to se- 
cure the ministers of their choice, Rev. P. R 
Frothingham of New Bedford having declined 
the call to Washington, and Rev. S. A. Eliot 
having declined the call to the South Congre 
gational Church. One pulpit—that at St 
Paul—has been made vacant by the lamented 
death of its admirable minister, Rev. C. L. 
Diven; while resignations of their charges 
have been offered by Rev. E. M. Wheelock 
at Austin, Tex., Rev. A. W. Littlefield at 
Louisville, Ky., Rev. Lyman Clark at An- 
dover, N.H., and Rev. W. H. Walbridge at 
Rochester, N.H. Two new societies have 
ome into being, —a Swedish church in Min- 
neapolis and a vigorous new church in Dal- 
las, Tex. The Jatter brings into the ministry 
an excellent recruit in the person of Rev. 
D. C. Limbaugh. Movements which may 
eventuate in the organization of churches are 
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in. progress at Groveton, N.H., Flatbush, 
N.Y., and Danville, Il. 

Among other causes for encouragement there 
may be mentioned the energetic future which 
opens before the school established by the 
wise generosity of Mrs, Hackley at Tarry- 
town, N.Y. Steps have been taken to ac- 
quire a large and valuable property near 
Tarrytown, which will permit the school to 
achieve the destiny which awaits it. Mrs. 
Hackley has made a large addition to her 
original gift. and other generous friends are 
rallying to the support of this most !mportant 
and vital enterprise. The payment of the 
$10,000 debt, which has long cr ppled the 
activities of All Souls’ Church in Kansas 
City, is a matter for general rejoicing. This 
has been accomplished by the sacrifices of 
the local constituency, aided by good friends 
in New York. Every member of the church 
contributed something to the payment of ‘the 
debt, and hearty congratulations are due to 
Mr. Stone and his energetic and self sacri- 
ficing fellow-workers The definite organi- 
zation of the Church Extension Society prom- 
ises a steady deepening and quickening of 
our work in Boston and vicinity. The wise 
and efficient energy of the Post-office Mission 
Committee of the Women's Alliance insures 
the increasing usefulness of the Post-office 
Mission work. The missionary journeys of 
Rev. George W. Stone and Rev. George L. 
Chaney have brought courage, good cheer, 
and sound counsel to the lonely churches in 
the South and on the Pacific Coast. The 
‘*Forward Movement’’ meetings, conducted 
by* the Association in Lawrence, Lowell, 
Worcester, Salem, and Lynn, promise to re- 
sult in quickened interest in our churches in 
those cities. The acquiring of a small en- 
dowment for the old church in Wilton, N.H., 
secures the permanent usefulness of that an- 
cient parish. .The building and dedication 
of a new parish house at East Bridgewater, 
Mass., will enlarge the power of service of 
the excellent church in that town. The prog- 
ress made in the new church buildings at 
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banded bird’s-eye. 
French cabriole legs. 
It is a beauty. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 


The front of the base is a triple serpentine. 
glass is a massive 42-inch plate, with a frame of cross- 
The supports are superbly carved with flowers, etc., in sharp relief. 

Colonial brass trimmings. 


It Stands Alone. 


140 styles of Odd Bureaus this week. 

These are for brass and metallic bedsteads, 
start the price at $3.50, and we run the whole gamut 
of beauty up to $210 for a single bureau. 

Here is a good design for a brass bed. 
of the choicest lot of bird’s-eye maple we have ever 
The color is almost as light as ivory, and the 
eyes” in the grain are as thick as stars in the sky. 
The entire lining is of bird’s-eye; with a slightly darker 
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West Roxbury, Mass., Erie, Pa., and Ottawa, 
Can., and the plans for the new parsonage at 
Parkside, Buffalo, promise that these soci- 
eties will be soon equipped for their growing 
work, 

Finally, the pledges of loyalty, co-opera- 
tion, and support which reach the secretary, 
in response to his action in declining the call 
to the South Congregational Church, give 
promise of new activity and generosity among 
our ministers and in our churches. 

SAMUEL A, ELIOT. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


March 11, ‘‘For what is your Life?’’ 
‘* A mbition,’’ Bacon’s ‘‘Essays’’; ‘‘The End 
and the Way,’’ in ‘‘ Afternoons in the Col- 
lege Chapel,’’ F. G. Peabody; ‘‘Man’s Duty 


to grow,’’ chapter i. in James Freeman 
Clarke’s ‘‘Self-culture’’; chapters xi. and 
xiii. in Samuel Smiles’s ‘‘Self-help’’; 


‘*Self-culture,’’ Channing’s ‘‘Works,’’ page 
12; ‘*The True End of Life,’’ Channing’s 
‘“‘Works,’’ page 975; ‘‘Living in the Upper 
Stories,’’ Savage (Tract 5, Series No. 
26); ‘‘What the World wants of Us,’’ Dole 
(Tract 4, Series No 87); Luke xii. 15; 
xii, 31; xvii. 21; Matt. v. 48; vi. 31-333 
1 Tim. vi. 11; Rom. xii. 


QUOTATIONS. * 


The important thing in the spiritual life is 
not to fee] assured that we have the entire 
and ultimate truth,—none but a dogmatist 
will make that monstrous and utterly unwar- 
ranted claim,—but that we possess ¢ruths, 
trustworthy, vital, and essential to a well- 
ordered mind and the proper conduct of life; 
that we are in line with the truth and live in 
its spirit. For the spirit of truth, as Jesus 
told us, will make us free from our errors and 
illusions, and lead us into all truth; that is, 
fit us for still higher revelations. . . . 

Man, as the offspring of God, is endued 
with his spirit for moral and spiritual ends. 
In proportion as he has received the gifts of 
mind, heart, and conscience, he is held re- 
sponsible for their rightful use and increase. 
This is what Christ taught in the parable of 
the talents, and in other of his parables and 
precepts. He summed up his Sermon on the 
Mount, all of whose requirements are moral 
and none theological, with the closing in- 
junction, ‘‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.’’ 

Herein, then, lies the answer to our anxious 
question, ‘‘Why are we here?’’ It is to de- 
velop our individual character; conscious of 
our divine essence, to make of ourselves pure 
and holy beings, in the spirit of the Christ, 
in the image of God. All the varied experi- 
ences of our life, both sad and glad, all the 
profounder emotions of our heart, every agony 
and evely ecstasy, are sent to purify our souls 
from earthly limitations and merely selfish 
desires, and to produce in us lofty and heroic 
types of manhood and womanhood. The man 
himself is the end of life; and, so far as we 
fail in evolving him, we fail in the central 
purpose of our being. If we were entirely 
possessed by this conviction, how it would 
inspire us! how it would shape our lives to 
beauty and virtue! how pitiful we should 
esteem many of the ends we now toil for! 
how inspiring and glorious life itself would 
appear to us! We should have little time or 
inclination to mourn over outward defeats 
and losses. It is our personal failures in the 
spiritual life which alone would cause us to 


*The extracts are all from “Life Problems,’’ a sermon 
by Rev. C. W. Wendte, prepared for Post-office Mission 
work and on sale at Alliance Headquarters, Room 6, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Price 5 cents, 
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grieve. And every triumph of the nobler will 
in us, every sacrifice to duty that was no 
longer felt as a sacrifice, every brave or gen- 
erous deed, would carry its own reward with 
it, and yield its peculiar joy. 

Here, again, the evolutionary process comes 
to our aid to explain us to ourselves, and jus- 
tify and encourage our efforts after virtue and 
holiness. Through the ages the power of 
evolution has been displayed in perfecting an 
ascending series of physical and psychical 
organisms, until it reaches its highest results 
in the mind and conscience, the heart and 
soul, of man. With the attainment of this 
highest type the force of evolution seems, 
at first sight, to have spent itself. At least, 
we know no higher order of beings in the vis- 
ible universe than man. But deeper investi- 
gation shows that the evolutionary process 
does not come to an end with the creation of 
the human form and mentality. It is simply 
diverted and turned to a new and higher use 
Henceforth it labors for the perfection of 
man’s intellectual and moral nature. It 
strives to lift him from the werely animal 
and savage estate at which we first find him 
to the intelligence, virtue, and piety which 
are the convincing testimonies that he has 
been made in the spiritual image of God, 
For of him it is truly written, ‘*The first man 
was of the earth earthy, but the second man 
is the Lord from heaven.’’ ‘‘In Adam’’ 
(that is, the physical, carnal man) ‘‘we all 
die, but in Christ’’ (the spiritual product of 
evolution) ‘‘we are all made alive. ’’ 

The perfecting of this ideal man, this 
Christ-in-us, is the great purpose of ‘life; 
and to this end were we born. But not for 
ourselves alone or by ourselves. “*To- 
gether’’ is the divine word written all over 
the face of the natural world, whose atoms 
and forces toil unitedly and harmoniously in 
the development of a perfect universe. ‘‘To- 
gether’’ is the watchword of humanity, as, 
with each other’s help and for each other’s 
sake, we labor, side by side, for the salva- 
tion of each and all. 

Always conceive highly of yourself. Be- 
lieve that you are a child of God, placed 
here amid these natural and social relations, 
that you may perfect yourself in mind and 
heart and character, both for your own and 
others’ sake, and to fit yourself for your ulti- 
mate heritage of immortality. 

Do this, and your life will acquire dignity, 
character, and peace. But, if you think 
meanly of yourself, you will, almost inevi- 
tably, become ignoble and unhappy. Re- 
member, ‘‘It is looking downward that makes 
one dizzy.’’ Look up, and your brain clears, 
your heart grows calm, and strength comes to 
you for every task and every emergency. 
Think of yourself, therefore, nobly, and you 
will live nobly. You will realize on earth 
that type of character and faith which is the 
highest ideal alike of philosopher and hero 
and saint. 


The Sunday School. 


Hon. Horace Davis of San Francisco, in 
an address given some time ago before the 
Pacific Coast Conference, uttered some strong 
words for Sunday-schools. We quote a little, 
and wish that we had room for more :— 

**The change that has come over the Sun- 
day-school within my own recollection is 
something marvellous. As I first remember 
it, it had no service, no music, no festivals. 
We met in the pews of the church, and had 
a short lesson in good old Dr. Allen’s ques- 
tions on the Gospels, then a book or two 
from the library,—which I must acknowledge 
was generally very good.—and that was all. 
Since that time the Sunday-school has stead 
ily expanded its field and improved its mate 
rials, till now it has fairly become a great 


help, with a service all its own, with liturgy 
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and hymns and prayers, all adapted to the 
minds of children, with music suited to their 
voices, and in large churches a chapel devoted 
to the children’s use. 

‘¢This has been a gradual and natural de- 
velopment, and seems to have met the ap- 
proval of all the Protestant denominations ; 
for the change reaches equally through all of 
them. It is reasonable to think that it meets 
a demand equally felt by all for some further 
cultivation of the religious knowledge and 
worshipful spirit of their young people. 

‘*Dr. A. P. Peabody doubted the wisdom 
of the change, on the ground that it super- 
seded and did away with the religious in- 
struction at home, and because it tended to 
keep the young people from church attendance 
with their elders. I do not give much weight 
to these objections. As to the first, the care- 
ful parent has just as good a chance as ever 
to give his child religious instruction, if he 
will only help him in his Sunday-school les- 
son, but with this advantage in the present 
system,—that the aid will be rendered in a 
systematic and less desultory way. And, so 
far as church attendance is concerned, the 
child who now goes to Sunday-school joins 
in a service adapted to his own needs and 
comprehension. The child that attends the 
Sunday-school service with his fellows of his 
own age takes a social pleasure in it. He 
joins in the liturgy, the responses, and the 
singing, and feels that it is his own worship. 
Thus what was perfunctory becomes real; and 
the habit of worship is rooted in his heart, 
so, when he grows up, he naturally graduates 
from the chapel to the pews of the church. 

‘*Then we must consider how large a pro- 
portion of children would never receive any 
religious instruction at all, at home or any- 
where, except in the Sunday-school; for we 
must bear in mind that, in these days so 
jealous of ecclesiasticism, all religious teach- 
ing is banished fiom the public schools, and 
largely from the private schools, so that the 
Sunday-school at best can only make up in 
part for this loss. The age we live in is 
distinguished by a deep interest in the edu- 
cation of the young, and the Sunday-school 
is fairly in the general line of general im- 
provement in this department. The Unita- 
rian Church, above all others, should stand 
by the cause of religious culture among the 
young people, believing as we do that per- 
sonal religion is of natural growth, and not 
a matter of miraculous regeneration. ’’ 


Still grow the encouraging facts. In addi- 
tion to the Sunday-schools already mentioned 
who are making special efforts this year to 
sustain the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
we gladly add Danvers, Waverley, and Sharon. 
Of these three, Danvers and Sharon did not 
give last year; nor have they been in the 
habit to any extent for several years. They 
are joyously welcomed into the membership. 
Sharon has usually given each year, but this 
time the sum is increased. These, with the 
others previously reported, make the record 
for February very gratifying. 


We intended to mention the He/Zer before 
this. It is the English handbook for Sun- 
day-school teachers and parents, edited by 
Miss Marian Pritchard, and published by the 
London Sunday School Association. This 
volume for 1900 is specially rich in helpful 
articles. The most prominent features are 
the addresses and papers at the summer ses- 
sion of the Unitarian Sunday-schools at Ox- 
ford, Eng.. In this great variety of sugges- 
tions, we have essays by James Drummond, 
J. J. Wright, Frank Taylor, Edith Drum- 
mond, Joseph Wood, Marian Pritchard, J. 
Es tlin Carpenter, and J. E. Odges who spoke 
on subjects vitally related to Sunday-school 
methods and interests. But in addition to 
all this valuable matter are lessons on ‘‘The 
Parable of the Sower,’’ ‘‘Bible Verses for 
Sunday-school Lessons,’’ ‘‘Suggestions for 
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Sunday Readings, ’’ and sundry other articles, 
long and short, of prose and poetry. We 
wish our American Sunday school teachers 
would more extensively become acquainted 
with this well-planned and able annual. 
Copies can be ordered of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Pages 266. Price 75 cents, net; postage, 12 
cents. 

Facts for Sunday-school workers to remem- 


ber: You can obtain a list of Sunday-school 
superintendents, with their addresses, a list 


_ of stereopticon slides to be loaned, a catalogue 


of Sunday-school text-books and reviews, a 
list of books for Sunday-school libraries ap- 
proved by the Ladies’ Commission, the latest 
Annual Report of the Sunday Schoo! Society, 
with matters of information, nine tracts on 
Sunday-school training and standards, —with- 
out charge,—by sending to the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


Mr. Pulsford’s subject next Saturday, 2.30, 
at Channing Hall, is the story of ‘‘The 
Transfiguration.’’ Although this lesson does 
not properly belong to a course on the Life 
of Jesus, it is interesting to inquire how such 
a narrative originated, and to consider the 
light which it-throws on the thought of the 
Christian Church, out of which our Gospels 
arose. The lesson will also afford opportu- 
nity for a consideration of the origin of some 
of the non-historical elements in the New 
Testament. 


Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
nioon service, March 7, will be conducted by 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, March 5, 10.30 
A.M.: Rey. William H. Savary will preside. 
Rey. James Eells will give the address on 
‘*The Immanence of God.’’ The public in- 
vited. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Monday, 
March 5, at eleven o’clock. Officers of other 
Branches are cordially invited. 


Rev. Russell N. Bellows is continuing very 
successful evening meetings for young people. 
These services are now being held at Meet- 
ing-house Hill Church, in Dorchester. On 
the evening of March 4, after the song service 
at 7.45, Rev. William H. Lyon will address 
the meeting. 


The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Thurs- 
day, March 1, at eleven o’clock. All mem- 
bers are cordially invited. New Branches 
will be especially welcome. Mrs. Mary 
Clarke Smith will speak on ‘‘ Alliance Influ- 
ence.’’? At the last meeting Mrs. Martha 
Perry Lowe spoke most eloquently on ‘‘ Alli- 
ance Spiritual Growth.’’ 


Jamaica Plain, First Congregational Church, 
Rev. C. F. Dole: The parents and friends of 
the scholars in the Sunday-school were invited 
to meet Mr. Dole and the Sunday-school 
teachers on the afternoon of February 16, anda 
good number were present. Mr. Dole spoke in- 
formally of the purpose and aim of the school 
and of the ways in which the parents might 
co-operate to make the school stronger and 
more useful, A social hour gave an oppor- 
tunity for further conference, while enjoying 
afternoon tea. 


On Monday, February 19, the Sunday 
School Union held its fifth regular meeting 
of the season at the Church of the Disciples, 
and discussed the subject of ‘‘Character- 
building.’? Mr. John C. Packard of the 
Brookline High School spoke of ‘‘What the 
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Day-school accomplishes,’’ Rev. A. P. Rec- 
cord of Cambridge, of ‘‘What the Sunday- 
school accomplishes, ’’ and Mr. Robert C. Met- 
calf, supervisor of the Boston schools, told how 
the two schools could co-operate. Mr. Pack- 
ard defined character as the sum of all those 
ethical qualities which go to make a mana 
man or a woman a woman. Some of these 
qualities are honesty, respect for law and 
authority, charity, physical bravery, rever- 
ence for God, for Christ, for the Church and 
the Bible. The teacher in a public school 
teaches these most of all by being a living 
embodiment of them himself. By being hon- 
est and just in all his dealings with his 
pupils, by obeying laws of the school and 
the eternal laws of right and wrong himself, 
by his own thoughtfulness for others, by his 
attitude of reverence when speaking or read- 
ing of religious subjects, he leads his pupils 
to respect and imitate these qualities. Mr. 
Packard told many interesting incidents of 
his own experience, showing in how many 
ways a teacher may incidentally help along 
this most important part of school work. 
Mr. Reccord thought the Sunday-school tried 
to do in a definite way just what the day- 
school did in an incidental way. It gives 
the motive that underlies morality. Its em- 
phasis is upon definite religious training. 
When people in general insist upon as thor- 
ough a spiritual and moral training as an 
intellectual one, we shall have a symmetri- 
cally developed man. The idea of immortal- 
ity is an important one, for no man puts into 
his life the same things if he is working for 
threescore years as if he were working for 
eternity. Mr. Metcalf said that it was safe 
to say that co-operation, in the sense of 
working together, could never be brought 
about between the day-school and the Sunday- 
school. That they may do some things in 
common is doubtless true. In our day-schools 
we give special attention to physical and 
mental training, and incidentally only give 
stress to moral education. Training in morals 
differs from religious training. Morality is 


Business Notices. 


House Painting Facts.—Pure White Lead is the 
best paint in the world, and has always been since paint 
was used. Floods of ink, cargoes of paper, and fortunes 
in money are used in trying to convince the public that 
pure white lead is the poorest paint; that to make it fit to 
use it must be ‘“‘extended” or mixed with zinc or “inert” 
material (barytes, china clay, etc.). | 

This concerted attack all along the line is claimed to be 
in the interest of the public, improvement in quality 
being the pretext for it; but the facts, when shown, dis- 
close a very different reason tor all this mighty effort to 
convince consumers of paints that what they have found 
by experience to be the best in the world is really poor 
stuff. : 

The reason may be divided into two parts: first, White 
Lead, on account of its superiority, has come into such 
general use for all painting that it is pre-eminently the 
standard, and therefore is naturally the target at which 
the efforts of all would-be paint substitutes are directed. 
Second, the cos¢ of the ‘inert’? material is one-half cent to 
one cent per pound, so that a mixture of a little White 
Lead, costing, say, 5 cents per pound, with the other mate- 
rial mentioned, yields a very large profit when sold at or 
near the price of Pure White Lead. No wonder that 
“combination leads’ are {so highly praised and the pure 
article decried. If the profit were ten times as great, the 
qualities of the mixtures would no doubt increase in excel- 
lence in same proportion (in the estimation of their manu- 
facturers). Few people will be deceived after knowing 
the facts; for on general principles an article which costs 
one cent per pound and less cannot be sold for six or 
seven cents, unless the buyer is deceived. 

A house, when well painted with Pure White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil, has to be repainted only at long inter- 
vals, and then a single coat is usually sufficient to make it 
as good as new. If painted with zine or barytes, or if 
these materials are largely mixed with the lead, the surface 
will soon check and crack, and the paint peel off in spots 
so that it can never be repainted so as to make agood job. 
This has been the experience everywhere for fifty years or 
more; and the apparently sudden discovery by makers of 
other material that Pure White Lead is the poorest kind 
of paint, while barytes, zinc, etc., make the true paint, is 
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really only a discovery of a new way to make big profits 
out of consumers. 

As showing the real composition of the ‘ combination 
leads” which are referred to in zinc and barytes advertise- 
ments as containing a /i#¢/e “inert’’ material, an analysis 
of twenty-five different brands of those mixtures shows the 
following proportions :— 


White) Lead.......... seseeeeee 652 pounds 


ZANIGs wecsanteee izes 526." 
Barytes....... » emselespaioa Sas. =" 

or, by percentage, 
White! Leadicc.<nicc<: deveiataites 26.76 per cent. 
Citicearis: sel cree 2hOS o 
BAVVlOO. ise hes sodas cvavewnes +» §1.60 8 ‘* 


This was the average of the whole twenty-five samples, 
but some contained no lead at all, being principally ba- 
rytes; but all sold under the brand ‘Pure White Lead.”’ 

This examination of the real quality of the goods sold 
to consumers of paints shows that, even if it were true 
that the addition of zinc and a little barytes improved 
White Lead, in practice the proportion of the cheap ingre- 
dient will predominate; and the consumer receive little 
value for his money. The lesson to be drawn from this 
is: use only Jure lead. It is the only safe standard. 
Adulterated leads are good only for the seller. 


A Specialty of It.—One house in this city (the 
Paine Furniture Company) is making a great specialty 
this spring of odd bureaus for use with brass or metal 
bedsteads. They have nearly 150 styles at all prices, rang- 
ing from $3.50 to $210. If any one of our readers needs 
a new bureau, this is unquestionably the time to buy it. 
Prices are much below the ordinary figures quoted in 
furniture stores. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction, It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 


Rev. CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS an- 
nounces that, though he is not a candidate for parish 
settlement, he yet stands ready to respond to calls for 
temporary pulpit supply. His address is ‘‘The Mt. Mo- 
nadnock,’’ Dorchester. His telephone is Dorchester 66-2. 


Marriages. 


In Westwood, 22d ult., by Rev. George M. Bodge, 
Isaac A, Cox and Sarah A. Allen, both of Westwood, 

In Athol, 22d ult.,; BY. Rev. Carl G. Horst, John C. 
Murdock and Edith M, Paige, both of Athol. 


Deaths. 


In Salem, 22d ult., Lucy Hiller Cleveland, daughter of 
the late William S. and Mary A. Cleveland. 

In Pittsburg, Pa., 24th ult., Prescott Keyes, son of Rev. 
and Mrs. C. E. St. John, aged 9 mos. 16 days. 

In Pittsburg, Pa., 26th ult., Lyman, son of Rey. and 
Mrs. C. E, St. John, aged 9 mos. 18 days. 


In Morges, Switzerland, 16th ult., Edwin Morton, born 
in Plymouth, Mass., son of Edwin Morton, Esq. 


“Nothing is here to mourn or knock the breast, nothing 
to weep,— only that to comfort in a death so noble.” 
“T give unto them eternal life.” 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, ®#tabiisnea 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


1326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
ee blabment: 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 005 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for ita nae. 


POSITION WANTED. 
A YOUNG LADY wishes a position as nursery gov- 
erness ina family. Children’s ages from five to nine 
ay Best of references. Address “L. T. 
ast Orleans, Mass. 


N.,” Box 74, 


a PA pee a8 
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interesting course of lectures on ‘*Compara- 
tive Religion’’ is being given at All Souls’ 
Church this winter. Beginning with ‘‘The 
Religion of Primitive Mankind,’’ the course 
has tollowed the religions of India, Egypt, 
and China, and has now reached the subject 
of Greek philosophy. Some of the professors 
of Colorado College are assisting Mr. Fish 
in this lecture course. A Young People’s 
Guild, to help in the practical work of the 
church, has been organized. In its weekly 
meetings it is studying William H. Lyon’s 
‘*Study of the Sects.’? Two very interesting 
plays were presented last week by the Gray 
Friars, the dramatic society of the church. 
This is the second year of this society. In 
December the church had its annual fair. 
ander the direction of the Women’s Alliance. 
It was a success, financially and otherwise. 


based on ‘our relations with one ‘another 
Religion is based on our relations to God 
However, this moral education that is going 
on in all the best classes of our day-schools 
comes very close to the religious training that 
we so much desire in the Sunday-school. 
The basis of moral training is the love which 
children have for their teachers. The basis 
of religious training is the love for God, 
which culminates in a strong desire to do his 
will,, ‘‘The stepping-stones to a perfect life 
are laid in the home, where the love of 
parents, ot brothers and sisters and of friends, 
lays broad and deep the foundations of spir- 
itual growth; in the day-school, where a 
tactful and sympathetic teacher gives him 
control over himself in his relations to his 
fellow-pupils; and in the Sunday-school, 
where a resourceful teacher, with the gospel 
narratives as a guide and with numberiless 
helps by way of maps, pictures, and interest 
ing and instructive books, leads the children 
to a fuller knowledge of the life of Jesus, to 
an understanding of his great love for us, 
and finally begets within them a strong desire 
to be like him.’’ 


Athol, Mass.—Second Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Carl G. Horst: Special services for the 
strengthening of the moral ‘and religious life 
of Athol, to be conducted by prominent out- 
of-town clergymen, will be held: Wednesday, 
March 14, Rev. Frank L. Phalen, Worcester, 
Wednesday, March 21, Rev. John Baltzly, 
Hudson; Wednesday, March 28, Rev. John 
Snyder, Wellesley Hills; Wednesday, April 
4, Rev. George C. Cressey, Ph.D., D.D., 
Northampton; ‘‘Good Friday,’’ April 13, 
Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., Boston. 


Billerica, Mass.—Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has accepted the call, unan- 
imously extended to him, to become the pas- 
tor of the First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Parish of Billerica, Mass. He will at once 
assume his duties. 


Chicago, Ill.—The trustees of the Memo 
rial Chapei in connection with the Church of 
the Messiah have voted to enlarge the build- 
ing to accommodate the increasing congrega- 
tions Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches at the 
chapel every Sunday afternoon at four o’clock. 


Clinton, Mass.—Rev. J. C. Duncan: The 
second mecting of the Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions of North Worces- 
ter County and Vicinity was held in the Uni- 
tarian church on Washington’s Birthday, and 
was a success in spite of the great storm 
Atter the devotional exercises, including the 
singing of hymns written for the occasion, 
Kev. J. H. Applebee of West Roxbury gave 
an inspiring address on ‘‘The Appeal of our 
Forward-looking Faith to the Loyalty o1 
Youth ’’ Mr. Percy A. Atherton (Harvard, 
1900) gave admirable sugg+stions tor ‘*The 
Benevolent Work of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union.’’ Mr. Jonathan Smith, a 
prominent lawyer of Clinton, had a most 
practical paper, ‘‘Why the Young People ot 
the Liberal Faith should be Loyal to their 
Church.’’ (It is hoped this paper may be 
printed in the Register and tor Post-office 
Mission work.) The discussion and adop- 
tion of a constitution followed. The boun- 
titul luncheon provided by the local union, 
including the hatchet cookies, was a pleasant 
interlude. The afternoon session had fine 
addresses from Mr. H. A. Macgowan, presi- 
dent of the Worcester Neighborhood Confer- 
ence, on ‘‘Why we should cultivate the 
Religious Life among Young People’’; from 
Miss Grace Pitts of Athol, on ‘' Faithfulness 
in Little Things,’’—the exercises closing 
with reports from unions and discussion of; 
methods of work in charge of. the national 
secretary. : : 


Erie, Pa.—The corner-stone of the First 
Unitarian Church was laid Monday after 
noon, February 12, at two o’clock. Mayor 
Depinet opened the exercises with congratu 
lations to the minister and members, and 
then gave a brief history of the church from 
its organization, March 22, 1898. He named 
the various organizations now included in 
he church, and then gave the list of articles 
placed in the box which the minister depos- 
ited in the corner-stone. After the ceremony 
of laying the stone was completed, the min- 
ister, Rev. Leon A. Harvey, spoke briefly. 
saying, in part: ‘‘I join with the president 
of the church in congratulating you upon the 
work already done, and yet I must think of 
what has been done as a prophecy rather than 
an achievement. We hope to make the 
church we are building here beautiful, but 
its beauty should be only a symbol of a higher 
beauty in the lives of ‘those who go in and 
out of its doors. We hope the church now 
building will be permanent; but it should be 
a prophecy of something more enduring than 
brick and stone,—the power and influence ot 
noble men and women. We thus hope that 
in years to come this church will be a sweet- 
ening and uplifting influence in the city of 
which it is to be a part.’ 


Littleton, Mass.—Rev. W. Channing 
Brown: The young people of North Middle- 
sex County and vicinity met, by invitation 
of the Littleton Unitarian Christian Endeavor 
Society, to consider the formation of a Fed- 
erated Union. The young men of the local 
society met the trains, the young women pro- 
vided the delectable luncheon, sang in the 
choir, trimmed the church; and both united 
to pay all the expenses. The devotional 
meeting was in charge of Rev. L. H. Bucks- 
horn of Westford. Mr. Amos H. Knowlton 
of the home union called the meeting to 
order. Hon, Frank A. Patch of Littleton, 
State senator, gave an address of welcome, 
in which he said he had never regretted that 
his parents compelled him to attend church 
services from very early yeats. ‘‘The Value 
of the National Young People's Religious 
Union,’’ paper by Miss Carrie M. Hant 
president of the Groton union, read by Miss 
Needham, a young lady in her very early 
teens; ‘‘How to start a Young People’s So- 
ciery,’’? by Mr. Paul B. Wesson of Tyngs- 
horo, read by Mrs. Johnson; ‘‘The Value of 
the Local Young People’s Religious Union. ’’ 
by Miss Edith Melvin of the Concord Guild; 
‘*What can we Young People do for the Sun- 
day-schoo|?’’ by Mr, C. A. Chamberlain of 
Westford; ‘*The Value of the Local Federa- 
‘tion,’’ by Rev F. J. Gauld, president of the 
North Worcester Federation; and the prelim- 
inary business of organization,—filled the 
morning session. In the afternoon the fedcr 
ation was tormally organized with Rev. W. C 
Brown, Littleton, president, Mr. C. A. Cham- 
; |-berlain, Westford, vice-president, Mrs. O. B. 

: s+.) |) Johnson,’ Tyngsboro, secretary, Miss N. A. 
Colorado Springs,» Col—All Souls’|"Davidson, Stow, treasurer, and three dire.- 
Church, Rev. Witiiam H. Fish, Jr.: Avery | tors’ from different towns. Rev. George W. 
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Used for spring house-clean- 
ing is laying the corner-stone 
of comfort for the remainder of 
the year. ‘Those having used 
it say “Couldn’t do without it.” 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900, 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 

2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.?? 

3. What can we know about God ? 

4. The Pealm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Present Help. 

7. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 

8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 

9. Who are Christians? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

The Biessed Christmas. 

The Holiness of Helpfulness. 
Robert Collyer.) 

Entering on the Mystery of Another 
Year. 

What is the Use of going to Church?’ 

The Function of Faith. 

“Antipas.” (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

Patience, (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

Some L+ssons from the Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The Kind of Salvation which the World 
Needs. 

How Unitarians believe in Christ. 


11. 
12. (By Rev. 
13. 


14. 
16. 
16. 
1%." 
18. 


19. 
20. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Solley of Deerfield gave a most inspiring 
address, from which every church in the de- 
nomination might profit; and the national 
secretary spoke briefly. 


Madison, Wis.—Rev. F. A. Gilmore of | 


Haverhill, Mass., has accepted the call to the 
First Unitarian Church of this city. Owing 
to illness in the family, it is probable that he 
will not be able to enter upon his duties here 
till about April 1. The church has been 
without a minister since October 1, when 
Rev. W. D. Simonds, ‘our former minister, 
left us to accept a call to Seattle, Wash. 
-We all anticipate great results from the work 
of Mr Gilmore and believe that the church 
under his leadership will gain a strong im- 
pulse. ; 


Quincy, Tll—At an adjourned annual 
meeting of the Second Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Church, held January 31, an unani- 
mous call for one year was extended to Rev 
S. L. Elberfteld, formerly of Revere, Mass. 
Mr. Elberfeld accepted the call, and entered 
at once ‘upon his new duties. 


Waverley, Mass.—The Association of 
Minis ers in and about Cambridge will meet 
with Rev. H. H. Saunderson on Monday, 
March 5, at one o'clock, in the Unitarian 
church Subject, ‘‘The New Birth ’’ Train 
leaves Boston 12.20. Hilary Bygrave, Scribe. 


Wilmington, Del.—At a meeting of the 
Unitatian cnurch, February 25, called for the 
purpose of expressing interest in the decision 
of Rev. Samuel A. Eliot to remain in his 
Capacity as secre ary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, his letter published in the 
Christian Register and an editorial from the 
same paper were read; and it was unanimously 

‘t Resolved That the president and board of 
trustees convey to Mr. Eliot our sincere 
thanks for his noble self-sacrifice in behalf 
of the cause we all have at heart, and assure 
him and the Association of our hearty sym- 
pathy and earnest co-operation, to the end 
that our word and work may be successfully 
extended along the lines so happily marked 
out by the secretary during the time he has 
filled the office. ’’ 


New England Associate Alliance.— 
The midwinter meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be held in the Church 
of the First Parish, Meeting-house Hill 
Dorchester, Mass., on Wednesday, March 7. 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will preside. Ex- 
ercises begin at 10.30 A.M. Rev ‘John 
McDowell of Boston will speak on ‘‘ James 
Martineau: Man, Preacher, Philosopher’’; 
and Miss Emma C. Low of New York, on 
‘*Our Responsibilities as Church Members. ’’ 
The annual election of officers will be held 
Box luncheon at 12.30, the Branch providing 
tea and coffee. The afternoon session will 
begin at 1 30 PM. as a conference, open to 
all, for question and answer in regard to 
Aliiance work and workers. The Branches 
are earnestly requested to send delegates to 
take part in this conference. Meeting-house 
Hill electric cars from Union Station, through 
subway, and on Wa:hington Street. 


Rev. F. W. N. Hugenholtz. 


A peculiar loss has befallen the cause of 
liberal religion in the death of Rev. F. W. N. 
‘Hugenholtz, February 17, at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., where he was pastor and founder of 
the only Holland Unitarian church in Amer- 
ica. He came to America upon the call of 
a circle of liberal people of that city in 1884, 
and has ministered to them ever since. In 
the Netherlands, at Zandpoort, he had been 
pastor and editor of the organ of the liberals, 
enjoying the intimate friendship of Prof. 
Kuenen of the Leyden University. 

His literary abilities were of the highest 
order, being a man of finished culture. His 
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zeal for moral and social reforms prompted 
him to the most arduous labors among the 
working classes; and his death overtook him 
when, at the age of sixty, he, being reccg- 
nized as leader, had been appointed by the 
mayor as vice-president of the city poor 
commissioners. In recognition of the public 
loss the flag upon the city hall was at half- 
mast. Transplanting the unemployed from 
congested centres to country homes was a fa- 
vorite line of philanthropic effort with him. 

He was an ever cheerful though indefati- 
gable worker, always open to conviction, 
changing, for example, of late years, from an 
advocate of moderate indulgence 1n vogue in 
Europe to one of total abstinence from all 
alcoholic and narcotic stimulants. 

His sphere of influence was not local. In 
different parts of America, even as far west 
as the Dakotas, religious circles recognized 
him as their spokesman and guide; and for 
many years his Stemmen (‘‘ Voices’’) was their 
inspiration. It will be hard to continue his 
work. JouN VISHER. 


Rey. Thomas J. Volentine. 


On Sunday afernoon, February 25, at the 
home of his wife’s mother, Mrs. Robert 
Foster, I conducted the simple funeral ser- 
vices over the remains of our brother minis- 
ter, Rev. Thomas J. Volentine. He died of 
acute heart disease, Washington’s Birthday, 
at the Presbyterian Hospital in Manhattan 
Borough, New York City. Here he lay for 
months, devotedly cared for by the physicians 
and nurses of this excellent institution, and 
attracting to his bedside, by his lovableness, 
many new and old friends. Rev. D. J. Bur- 
nll of the Collegiate (Marble) Church, a 
companion of school days, was assiduous in 
his attentions; and these were doubled by 
the loving kindness of Mrs. Burrill. Ar 
times Mr Volentine would be cheered with 
returning strength and relief from pain, which 
seemed to promise recovery; but for the most 
of the time he suffered unspeakably. Yet 
during the whole of his illness he was sus- 
tained by a calm trust in his heavenly Father, 
which again and again mounted into joyous- 
ness. His fortitude and cheerfulness were 
unfailing. In all those trying months he 
lived in constant faith and ceaseless thought- 
fulness the highest things he ever preached. 
His genuineness and sincerity were never 
more apparent. 

Mr. Volentine came into our ministry 
some fifteen years ago. He was carrying on 
to a most successful issue a mission in Dor- 
chester, under the auspices of the Trinitarian 
Congregational denomination, when he be- 
came more deeply convinced that his thought 
was not in harmony with that body, and that 
he could best work with Unitarians. Thiough 
Rev. Dr. Hale he communicated this crisis 
in his religious belief, and he was welcomed 
among us as a distinct acquisition to our 
ministry. He had studied at Brown Univer 
sity, had taken courses at Andover and the 
Chicago Seminary, and had met with marked 
success in his labors. He was soon called to 
the church in Br ghton, where he made many 
warm friends. Later he was called to Duluth, 
Minn., and still later was called as pastor in 
Meadville, Pa., and Waterville, Me. He was 
born in Illinois fifty-eight years ago, and 
leaves a wife and one son. 

DANIEL M. WILSON. 
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44 ONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘‘ pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 
dent happens to them. 

Our “Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order. 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


Macretn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental] facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to gat pen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit.— The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street. a fe 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. Good Courage. 

2. A Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 

4. The Law of Liberty. 
5. James Martineau. 


Boston. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = = = Boston. 


“IF AT FIRST YOU 


DON’T SUCCEED,” 


TRY 


SAPOLIO 
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Pleasantries. 


Bridget: ‘‘If yez don’t pay me the wages 
yez owe me, Oi’ll kape dunning yez till yez 
do.’’ Deacon Harduppe: ‘‘Well, dun, good 
and faithful servant. ’’—Zz/e. 


It was of Sir William Bovill that Sergeant 
Ballantine is reported to have said that, 
‘‘with a little more experience, Bovill would 
be the worst judge on the bench.’’ 


The waiter-girl knew a thing or two about 
table etiquette. So she sniffed scornfully, as 
she said, ‘‘It’s not our custom to serve a 


knife with pie.’’ ‘‘No?’’ remarked the 
patron in surprise. ‘*Then bring me an 
axe.’”’ 


The late Bernard Quaritch, London’s fa- 
mous bibliophile and bookseller, had a tart 
manner of speech on occasion. Once a New 
York publisher and bookseller was inquiring 
of him regarding discounts; and Quaritch 
gruffly said, ‘* Are you a bookseller or a gen- 
tleman?’’ The American quietly answered, 
‘*T am a bookseller; but, until I met you I 
thought one could be both.’’ 


The curator of a country museum, after 
displaying various articles of historic inter- 
est, took up a bottle, and said: ‘This ob- 
ject is, as you may see, exceedingly inter- 
esting. The flask is filled with water, and 
is tightly corked. The water has remained 
there for five years. If the cork is not re- 
moved, it may stay there for five hundred 
years. Think how old it will be then!’’— 
Exchange. 


The four-year-old daughter of a popular 
New Hampshire clergyman was ailing one 
night, and was put to bed early. She said, 
‘*‘Mamma, I want to see my papa.’’ Her 
mother replied, ‘‘No, dear: your papa must 
not be disturbed.’’ Pretty soon she said 
again, ‘‘I want to see my papa.’’ The 
mother replied as before, ‘‘No: your papa 
must not be disturbed.’’ It was not long be- 
fore she uttered this clincher, ‘*‘Mamma, I 
am a sick woman; and I want to see my 
minister !’’ 


An old Scotch fisherman was visited during 
his last illness bya clergyman, who wore a 
close-fitting clerical waistcoat, which buttoned 
behind. The clergyman asked the old man if 
his mind was perfectly at ease. ‘‘Oo, ay, 
I’m a’ richt; but there’s just ae thing that 
troubles me, and I dinna like to speak o’t.’’ 
“‘T am anxious to comfort you,’’ replied the 
clergyman. ‘‘Tell me what perplexes you.’’ 
‘*Weel, sir, it’s just like this,’’ said the old 
man, eagerly. ‘‘I canna for the life o’ me 
mak’ oot hoo ye manage tae get intae that 
westkit.’’ 


A story is told now concerning a famous 
man of letters who visited Washington re- 
cently. He accepted almost none of his 
many invitations, and appeared at but one 
dinner party. Then he sat next to a young 
girl, who rattled away at the famous man 
withcut a moment’s respite. He wanted to 
talk to his hostess, but hadn’t a chance. The 
girl said to him: ‘‘I’m awfully stuck on 
Shakespeare. 
interesting?’’ Everybody listened to hear the 
great man’s brilliant reply; tor, as a Shakes- 
pearean scholar, he has few peers. ‘“‘Yes,’’ 
he said solemnly, ‘‘I do think he/is interest- 
ing. I think he is more than that. - I think 
Shakespeare is just simply too cute ‘for any- 
thing !’’—P/iladelphia Call. 


Don’t you think he’s terribly |’ 
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ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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BAKING 
PowDER 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. at 1 Wiaslepedivnas esas ips 02S, x 
LIABILITIES. S.csvades cantocsentpeeceascs 25,816,738.19 1738. 
aa 


rie aoe of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
NUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies, 
ayy policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and tenes insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and vaiues for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company's Office. 
BEN]. F. Fone President. 
ALFR in FOS ue y Vice-Pres. 


L, Secre 
VB! TURNER, Asst, Seo. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 
Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report, All communica- 
Zou fle 5 oe Address the Boston Defaulted 

~.e ons ae 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
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ee MORTGAGES 


WESTERN," NDS 


BOUGHT FOR CALA. 


I desire especially to buyin Spear Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 
Few vacancies in private, select parties. Personall 
ducted by Prof. CamiLte THURWANGER, 31 Pierce 
ing, Boston. 


cons 
uild- 


Educational. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869, geht bts E, E. Hale, D. D 


Miss IDA F. FOST 
Miss CRROLING Re LARK, } Principals. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, §S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty-seventh a of this family school for boys and 
irls began Wednesday, September 20. Prepares for Col. 
ege, Scientific School, vand Business. Attention to char- 
acter-building. For catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays, 


Individual 


— Pech 


ARPETS 


armanu: JOHN H. PRay, 
FACTURERS’ CARPETS anD 
65 


WASHINGTON 
PRICES. OPP. BOYLSTON 


ST., 
ST. 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 


BOOKS 
PAMPHLETS 
NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
SERMONS 
CATALOGUES 
REPORTS 
LAW WORK 


AND EVERY VARIETY OF 


|Mercantile and 
Job Printing 


No Job is too small or none too 
large to receive careful attention 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. 


Sons & Coca 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


